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REVIEWS 


European Colonies, viewed in their Social, 
Moral, and Physical Condition. By John 
Howison. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 

Affairs of the East India Company—Report 
and Appendix. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 


In our former brief notice of Mr. Howison’s 
first volume, we stated that his views of our 
colonial policy were at least original. Assur- 
edly it cannot be expected of us at once to 
yield assent to such positions as the following: 
that every uncivilized community has been 
injured by contact with a civilized nation— 
that Western Africa is irrecoverably consigned 
to barbarism—that missionary exertions have 
been useless, or worse—that emigration to 
Southern Africa is the most hopeless of spe- 
culations—that those we please to call barba- 
rians are much better men than ourselyes— 
and that the colonial policy of Englishmen is 
about the worst that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. ‘These are only specimens of the 
debateable matter contained in the first volume 
of Mr. Howison’s work. But the author has 
claims on our attention, as an observant tra- 
veller, quite distinct from those that belong 
to the advocate of new theories, and we 
shall therefore extract some of his descrip- 
tions. : 

Surprise has been frequently expressed at 
the neglect of the rivers as a means of opening 
communication with the interior of Africa, 
but, unfortunately, none of the African rivers 
admit vessels of burthen, owing to the sand- 
bars which obstruct their mouths. ‘I'he follow- 
ing account of the impediments at the entrance 
of the Senegal, will prove that the river is not 
so available as a mere glance at the map 
would lead us to suppose; and a general 
opinion may be obtained from it, of the bars 
of the other African rivers of asimilar size :— 

“During the rainy season, the mouth of the 
Senegal is about a Jeague in width, and is con- 
stantly furrowed by a rapid current, which is 
met and opposed by the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, driven towards the coast by the prevail- 
ing north-west winds, and thrown into violent 
agitation by the resistance offered by the sand- 
bar lying directly under the spot where the two 
hostile floods come into full contact. But the 
effects of their junction are apparent at short 
intervals only; and an inexperienced observer, 
happening to look towards the bar immediately 
after these had taken place, would suppose that 
there was nothing to be expected there different 
from what was going on in any other part of the 
neighbouring sea. 

“ The first indication of what is soon to follow, 
isa gathering together, as it were, and swelling 
of the waters, which gradually and silently rise 
up, and form one lofty broad-based wave ex- 
tending across nearly the whole width of the 
river; and when it has acquired its greatest 
elevation, breaking into a wreath of foam along 
its top, after which it quickly sinks down, and 
all becomes quiet and smooth as before. Pre- 
sently this is repeated, but with the difference 





that the wave has much greater height and size 
the second time, and breaks more violently and 
tumultuously. But its third accession far ex- 
ceeds in every respect the two preceding ones ; 
for it rises eighteen or twenty feet perpendicu- 
larly upon a base of prodigious magnitude, and 
its crest, suddenly bursting, divides longitudi- 
nally, and, falling down with a terrific roaring, 
covers the adjoining sea with foam, which has 
hardly time to disappear before the waters show 
symptoms of recommencing their strife.” 


All hopes, however, of deriving advantage 
from colonies in Western Africa, have been 
long since resigned, and if the following as- 
sertion can be substantiated, Southern Africa 
must share the same fate at no distant period : 


“ Tt is very certain that in many parts of the 
interior of the country the springs and rivulets 
are drying up, and the annual rains becoming 
more scanty and irregular. The traveller often 
meets with houses and farms that have been de- 
serted by their owners on account of a perma- 
nent failure in the supply of water which they 
once enjoyed : and other places are tenable only 
two-thirds or half of the year for a similar reason. 
In 1818, when it was found necessary to esta- 
blish a new drosdy upon the northern frontier 
of the colony, government selected with that 
view, the present site of Beaufort, as being a 
fertile, well-watered, and eligible spot, and pur- 
chased the land of a boor for fourteen thousand 
rix dollars. It was at that time so celebrated 
for itsluxuriant pastures as to have received a 
Dutch name designating these; but when I 
visited the place in the spring of 1830, I found 
the neighbourhood so dry and barren, that the 
cattle were dying for want of food; and the in- 
habitants assured me that they had enjoyed no 
regular rains for six years, and pointing out the 
unmoistened channel of the Gamka River, in 
corroboration of their statements. In the dis- 
trict of Albany, where British settlers are chiefly 
located, an increasing drought has of late been 
experienced, and many of them anticipate a pe- 
riod when they will be obliged to abandon their 
farms on that account, and seek new lands in 
some more favoured situation.” 


Our author vigorously defends the native 
inhabitants, from the imputations cast upon 
them by the Dutch and English settlers. His 
defence of the Hottentots from the charge of 
laziness, is decisive :— 

“There are many Hpttentots who make a 
profession of purchasing cattle in the interior, 
and who engage with any one requiring their 
services to proceed to the Karroo in the end of 
winter, and buy any number of sheep or oxen, 
and bring them to their employer wherever he 
may live. These men are often trusted with 
large sums of money, and they never abuse the 
confidence reposed in them. Having made their 
purchases, they proceed to drive the cattle to 
their place of destination, perhaps two hundred 
miles distant; and it is here that their dangers 
and hardships begin; for besides being on the 
watch all day to keep together a large flock tra- 
velling through an open country, they must 
protect it at night from wolves or lions, and 
from the depredations of cattle-stealers, who 
are common enough in most parts of the colony. 
On this account the Hottentot perhaps finds it 
necessary to sit awake all night with his gun in 
his hand; and the greater the darkness is, the 





more constantly must he be on the alert. Neither 
does he enjoy the assistance of the shepherd's 
dog, so useful in similar situations in Europe; 
for though he generally keeps several animals 
of the kind, they have neither sufficient courage 
nor sagacity to be much depended upon, except 
to give an alarm on the approach of danger. A 
single Hottentot will in this manner drive 
several thousand sheep two or three hundred 
miles without losing one of them, and all for 
the trifling remuneration of twenty-five or thirty 
shillings a month.” : 

The Boschmen, the great terror of the 
settlers in South Africa, are next described, 
and their character vindicated at great length. 
How indeed could savages refrain from atro- 
cities, when those who claimed to be civilized 
offered such examples as are recorded in the 
following extract ?— 

“ At first, the colonists had viewed the Bosch- 
men in the light of enemies only when they 
stole their cattle; but at length, incensed by 
their retaliating system, they denounced ven- 
geance against the whole nation, and sacrificed 
the guilty and the innocent without discrimi- 
nation whenever they found an opportunity. If 
information was received that a number of 
Boschmen had assembled together in any par- 
ticular spot, a commando was immediately called 
out by the Landdrost or Veldtcornet. No one 
thought it necessary to inquire whether the 
savages had done any evil, or intended to do 
any. A body of armed men marched against 
them, and shot as many as possible; and bein 
assailed in their turn by showers of poisone 
arrows, several were most likely wounded, and 
being carried home by their companions, they 
died in agony, and a view of their sufferings 
served to increase and perpetuate amongst their 
children and relatives their natural and habi- 
tual hatred of the Boschmen.” 


The inland boors are among the most ex- 
traordinary inhabitants of South Africa ; few 
pictures of desolation are more complete than 
the account given of their position :— 


“Thus the inland boors are necessarily satis- 
fied with the productions of their own soil, 
small in number as these are; and few men 
either civilized or savage lead a life in appear- 
ance so destitute of comfort and attraction. 
Surrounded by sterile and uninhabitable deserts, 
cut off from all regular intercourse with their 
fellow-beings, exposed to the incursions of 
Boschmen and the ravages of wild beasts, and 
incapable of materially improving their con- 
dition, they would feel miserable did they know 
anything better; but, on the contrary, they are 
a contented race of people, and appear not to 
have a wish ungratified. While travelling in 
the colony, I visited a boor’s farm upon the 
Lion’s River, near Beaufort, and walked over 
his grounds with him. He informed me that it 
had not rained there for four years, and that 
the neighbouring river had become so brackish 
that it was scarcely drinkable. He had tried to 
make a garden, but without success, owing to 
the alkaline nature of the soil; and he pointed 
out a small piece of ground which he had sowed 
three different times with wheat that same 
season, the blade upon which appeared only in 
small patches a few inches high. The surface 
of the ground near his house was beginning to 
exhibit a thin coat of saltpetre; and he jest- 
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ingly said, that he believed he must turn his at- 
tention to crops of that kind, instead of attempt- 
ing to raise any more grain. A lion had re- 
cently devoured his two horses, and his cattle 
were dying for want of pasture. His household 
furniture consisted of two wooden stools, a large 
chest, a table, and a bedstead, and a few plates 
and dishes of earthenware; and he had not 
tasted bread for several weeks, nor could he 
kill any game because he was unprovided with 
ammunition.” 

But the errors in Mr. Howison’s account 
of India cannot be passed by; they result 
not so much from mistaken notions of Hindu 
society as from false views of human nature, 
from ignorance of the effect produced by 
the progress of knowledge and the develope- 
ment of mind. Little did we dream that a 
man could be found in the present day who 
would not only maintain that “ignorance is 
bliss,” but that the progress of knowledge is 
the sure presage of misery, and that the 
general cultivation of the understanding is 
pregnant, net merely with danger, but with 
destruction. Our author, however, is a bold 
man, and thus fearlessly states his propo- 
sition :— 

“ The barbarians whom civilized Europe has 
to dread, and who will one day ravage her, and 
overturn her social institutions, and reproduce 
over her whole extent what historians have called 
the ‘ dark ages,’ exist at home, and constitute a 
large part of her enlightened population, and 
are reared and fostered by her as such, though 
it is evident that she is unconsciously training 
them up to become her destroyer. 

“In the Scandinavian mythology we are in- 
formed that the gods, pleased with the beauty 
and apparent harmlessness of the young wolf 
Fenris, nursed and educated him amongst them- 
selves; but that, after some time, he grew so 
fierce and dangerous that they found it neces- 
sary, for their own safety, to bind him with 
chains, which have up to the present time re- 
strained the exercise of his rage, but which he 
will at length break, and, rushing forth with 
uncontrollable fury, destroy both gods and men. 

“* In this allegory we have a correct repre- 
sentation of the progress and result of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst the lower orders 
of society in civilized countries. General edu- 
cation is the Fenris which we are now bringing 
up, charmed with its external aspect and un- 
observant of its real and natural character, 
though the monster has already begun to be 
formidable to his protectors, and though the 
hour is quickly approaching when he will break 
loose, and turn upon themselves, and make 
them his first victims. 

**When the mass of the lower orders of so- 
ciety in Great Britain shall have become sufti- 
ciently enlightened and instructed to analyze 
their own condition, and to contrast it with that 
of their superiors—when they shall perceive 
that the national wealth is daily narrowing the 
sphere of its distribution, and will at length 
become almost exclusively concentrated in the 
hands of aristocratic, mercantile, and clerical 
monopolists—when they shall discover that 
these bodies have no community of interest with 
themselves, and that they wish to be regarded 
as privileged, authoritative, and distinct branches 
of human society; then will they bring into 
practical use the knowledge that is now being 
diffused amongst them, and convert it into an 
engine of revolution and destruction; and, 
assisted by it, break into pieces our complicated 
social machine, and throw into irremediable 
disorder its ill-assorted materials.” 


It would not be easy to find a passage 
more unsound in philosophy and more false 
in fact. The author assumes that all the 





evils which ignorance has engendered will 
not only flourish, but increase, when that 
ignorance is removed. Now the exact dif- 
ference between an intelligent and an igno- 
rant people is, that the former can see the 
relation between cause and effect, which is 
beyond the ken of the latter; the instructed 
will therefore nip the evil in the bud, the un- 
instructed will disregard the growth until 
they taste its bitter fruits. In removing 
evils, the intelligent will strike at the root, 
while the untaught will weary themselves 
with the branches; one will draw the bolt, 
the other beat himself against the bars of his 
cage. Why are the Prussians, notwithstand- 
ing the arbitrary form of their government, 
among the happiest people in Europe? 
Simply because they are the best educated. 
If they have no security for good govern- 
ment in the outward forms of a constitution, 
no chartered protection against tyranny and 
usurpation, they have a sure safeguard in 
their own bosoms, a consciousness of know- 
ing the bearings, on their social condition, of 
every administrative measure ; their govern- 
ment has a similar consciousness, and feels 
that an act of oppression would be the signal 
for its instant destruction. ‘ When the mass 
of the lower orders of society in Great Bri- 
tain shall have become sufficiently enlight- 
ened and instructed to analyze their own 
condition,” they will not take arms to pre- 
vent the unjust distribution of wealth, for 
such a distribution will be no longer pos- 
sible ; they will not have to contend against 
“bodies that have no community of interest 
with themselves,” for such bodies will no 
longer have existence. He must indeed be 
blind to the signs of the times, who cannot 
see the evidences of social improvement be- 
coming hourly more manifest. 

In accordance with the theory that con- 
signs to ignorance, that is, to hopeless bru- 
tality, all those whom it pleases Mr. Howison 
to designate as “‘ the lower orders,” we find 
our author absolutely enraptured with the 
system of caste; he declares it “ the most 
effective engine that was ever devised for 
preserving the requisite union and tranquil- 
lity of civil society.” It has preserved a 
union between degraded slaves and more 
degraded masters, it has preserved the tran- 
quillity of a crafty priesthood,—but it has pre- 
served no essential of civil society, because 
it has prevented the existence of civil so- 
ciety altogether. ‘The Hindus have fallen 
before conquerors who counted fewer hun- 
dreds than they reckoned millions, and _his- 
torians assure us that agriculturists carelessly 
pursued their work within sight of the battle 
field where the independence of their coun- 
try was cloven down. But Mr. Howison, 
who probably regards patriotism as an off 
spring of the Fenris, tells us that this ready 
submission to invasion was caused by the 
continued peace which the Brahminical in- 
stitutions procured for Hindiistan. But this 
peace is a mere dream of his imagination ; 
there were many insurrections against the 
tyranny of the Brahmins; the Buddhistic 
war at least is familiar to every reader of 
history, and traces of many others may be 
found in the sacerdotal poems,—disguised, to 
be sure, under the veil of allegory, but still 
too clear to be mistaken. Of the moral 
effects of the Hindu religion Mr. Howison 
is an incompetent judge; he has not read 
the works on which the system is based, and 





he gives a bold proof of his ignorance by 
describing an ascetic as “ a personification of 
the real principles of the Hindi religion.” 
Mr. Howison is in general an accurate ob- 
server, but he should not attempt to reason, 

The best account of the social condition 
of Hindustan that has yet appeared, is the 
‘ Observations addressed to the Court of 
Directors in 1792,’ by the late Mr. Grant, 
which we are glad to see republished in the 
last ‘ Parliamentary Report on the Affairs of 
India.’ Without wearying ourselves or our 
readers by pursuing further the examination 
of Mr. Howison’s absurdities, we shall ex. 
tract an authoritative statement of the effects 
produced by caste :— 

*“* The evils that flow from such an arrange- 
ment are infinite. Other modes of despotism 
lead in their very excess and abuse to a remedy, 
but here the chain of servitude is indissoluble 
and eternal. Though the highest orders be guilty 
of the most flagitious wickedness, pervert the 
use of power, become weak, arrogant and op- 
pressive, the frame of society can suffer no 
change; that order must still continue in the 
enjoyment and exercise of all its vast privileges 
and prerogatives. 

“ The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed 
to perpetual abasement and unlimited subjec- 
tion. It has no relief against the most oppres- 
sive and insulting tyranny, no hope of ever 
escaping from its sufferings. Though permitted 
indeed to employ its industry, the greatest suc- 
cess can never in the slightest degree rescue it 
from inherent dishonour; and if the genius of 
a Newton should arise in that class, it could 
have no room to expand, nor if it had, could all 
its excellence deliver its possessor from the ob- 
ligation of administering to the most ignorant 
and vicious of the Brahmins. 

“ One of the heaviest grievances attending 
this state of degradation, is, that it discourages 
all liberal exertions, and consigns those who are 
destined to it, to ignorance, mean opinions of 
themselves, and consequent meanness of man- 
ners, sentiment, and conduct. Lest however, 
through the medium of learning they should 
have a chance of emerging from this low and 
confined state, the Brahmins (by an ordinance 
of the Vedas, which through their imposture 
have the credit of proceeding from a divine 
origin, and of containing all valuable science) 
have forbidden them, on pain of death, to read 
the sacred books. 

“ Now as this fourth tribe would naturally 
comprehend, at the very first, more than a 
fourth part of the people, and as the offspring 
of every subsequent, irregular commixture of 
the four original tribes, and all the descendants 
of that mixed race, fall by the law still lower 
than the fourth class, we may conclude that a 
large portion of the people is thus held down 
to earth. The evils inherent in this sort of dis- 
tinction, (widely different it will easily be seen 
from mere gradation in society, because here 
essential superiority is entailed upon some 
classes, and essential inferiority upon others, 
for all generations,) extend in their degree to 
each of the intermediate classes, and the lowest 
feels the accumulated weight of general super!- 
ority. Those nearer the summit become a ce- 
ment to this system, which by ailotting to them 
certain prerogatives, disposes them the more 
easily to acquiesce in it, and to support it.” 

Let us next examine the account given of 
their social virtues. Mr. Howison says— 

“ The Hindoos being a mild, peaceable, and 
easy-tempered people, they live together in great 
harmony; and the streets of their towns and 
villages seldom present scenes of riot or social 
disturbance. They fulfil the relative duties of 
life with tolerable exactness, and are naturally 
kind and indulgent to each other, and always 
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ready to exercise the rites of hospitality, even 


anything of the kind.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Grant declares— 

“In general a want of sensibility for others 
js a very eminent characteristic of this people. | record the k 
The apathy with which a Hindoo views all per- 
sons and interests unconnected with himself, is 
such as excites the indignation of Europeans. 
Atany rate his regards extend but to a very 
narrow circle. Patriotism is absolutely unknown 


in Hindostan. 


“ These observations lead us to another strik- 
ing proof of want of benevolence in the Hin- 
doos; namely, their deficiency of natural aflec- 
tion. It is admitted that examples are not very 


of this pecu 


heroes—to 


uncommon of parents who show much tender- | will be essential to every British library. 


ness to their children, especially during their 
infancy; but instances on the other side are so 
general, as clearly to mark the dispositions of 
the people. The following fact is one out of 
many, by which this assertion might be justified. 
In the scarcity of grain which prevailed about 


ford, third Earl of Cumberland, who appears 
not to have taken to the sea to repair broken 
fortunes, or to acquire a name among his 


Icutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then countrymen, but from a restless and chival- 
Coste ill lot on offi 8 a lered | TOUS spirit of adventure, which may be traced 
an See Sy See Se Seale eh, aie through all his exploits. His life includes 
his servants to buy any children that might be | casi f 2% WY . M “04 “sie 
brought for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo | te account o Sir Wm. Monson’s captivity 
parents frequently sell their offspring,) and to and release, and is a narrative full of daring 
tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should | and gallantry. Of this we have a fine speci- 
be over, they might come again and receive | men in his address to his commanders before 


their children back. 


and our interests. 


Twenty years ago Mr. Howison’s book 
might have done mischief, but now the im- 
provements he deprecates have been adopt- 
ed, the fences he would maintain are broken 
down, the monopolies he would perpetuate 
are dashed to pieces. He is worthy to sing 
the requiem over departed follies, because 
he is, we hope, the solitary mourner for their 


decease, 





_ Larpner’s Cy¢rorxpr1a, No. LVII. 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an In- 
troductory View of the Naval History of 
England. By Robert Southey, L.L.D. 
Vol. III. London: Longman & Co. 

ly noticing the two former volumes of this 

valuable national work, we have already 

borne our testimony to its excellence and in- 

As an English gentleman, with per- 

haps a stronger and more reverential fecling 


Of about twenty thus hu- | Puerto Rico :— 
manely preserved, most of whom were females, 
only three were ever inquired for by their mo- 
thers. The scarcity was neither extreme nor 
long. The unnatural parents cannot be sup- 
posed to have perished from want, for each re- 
ceived money for her child, and by the liberal 
contribution of the inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed 
daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of 
obtaining food, a woman was at that time seen, 
in broad day, to throw away her infant child 
upon the high road. Most of the slaves in Hin- 
dostan (where they are used only for domestic 
services) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity is such at times 
as tolead to this expedient, is it not also an 
occasion to call forth the warmth of parental 
affection? Filial and paternal affection appear 
equally deficient among them; and in the con- | pass ourselves. 
jugal relation, the characteristic indifference of 
the people is also discernible among those who 
come most within the sphere of European ob- 
servation, namely, the lower orders.” 

“Look on this picture and on that”—of 
course Mr. Howison strenuously deprecates 
any attempt to introduce European civiliza- 
tion into Asia, while Mr. Grant declares that 
we are bound to do so, equally by our duties 


“ Gentlemen,” said the earl, “a willing mind 
makes long steps with great ease. I have been 
sick, and am not now strong; you shall go no 
farther nor faster than I will do before you. For 
guides, we need no better than our eyes; the 
town standing by the sea-side, and we landing 
from the sea, see no other but fair sandy bays 
all the way thither. We might land much 
nearer, if we were sure there were anywhere to 
leeward such a headland as this, that maketh 
smooth landing within it; but that being un- 
certain, I mean to take this, which I do assuredly 
believe God hath directed us unto; for I am 
sure it is better than any ever told me of. And 
for your last argument, that if it be an island 
we shall not get into it, that reason is nothing ; 
for you see our boats may row by us; and when 
we shall come to any water, they may set us 
over if it be deep; in shallow places we shall 
So all you have said or can 
say being thoroughly answered, let me have no 
more speaking, but get your men all into your 
boats and follow in order as I have directed 
you.” 

The entire account of the attack deserves 
to be extracted, but it is too long to be given; 
and we must take leave of him with only a 
few more words touching his expeditions :— 
“No other subject ever undertook so many 
at his own cost; and Fuller gives him the dis- 
tinction of being ‘the best born Englishman 
that ever hazarded himself in that kind ;’ add- 
ing, that his fleets were ‘bound for no other 
harbour than the port of Honour, though touch- 
ing at the port of Profit in passage thereunto; I 
say touching (says the old worthy), for his de- 
sign was not to enrich himself, but impoverish 
the enemy.—He was as merciful as valiant, (the 
best metal bows best), and left impressions of 
both in all places where he came.’” 

Not a few of the finest traits of his character 
descended to his daughter, the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke. 

The next two lives are of Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake. It is im- 
possible to trace the course of these great 
commanders within our present limits. That 
of the latter, in particular, is as delightfully 
told as it contains matter worth telling; and 
those who love tales of strange lands, and 
treasure, and bold achievements, must come 





for the glories of the past than is shared by 
when their poverty might exempt them from | any contemporary writer, its author, in virtue 

Far bent of his mind, no less than 
from the extensive stores of information 
which he possesses, is eminently qualified to 
proud triumphs of our naval 
escribe the founding and up- 
rearing of that edifice, whose topmost pin- 
nacle bears the name of Nelson. It is almost 
superfluous to say, that he has neither grown 
cold nor careless in the progress of fulfilling 
a task to which he is so peculiarly adapted. 
Every succeeding volume of his Memoirs 
will be yet more interesting than the fore- 
going ones; and when completed the work 


This volume contains the lives of five of 
our naval heroes: the first is of George Clif- 


to the volume before us, and read of his 
voyages in the Golden Hind, and his dis- 
coveries in North and South America. Even 
in his own days he was considered as a 
man of no common mould, setting aside 
his naval glory ;—not only was he believed 
by the Spaniards to have dealings with the 
powers of darkness, but many strange legends 
concerning his wondrous doings were current 
in his own superstitious and secluded county 
of Devon. It was rumoured by some that 
he was poisoned. There is something to us 
not displeasing in the thought, that one who 
had so long swept the sea, should find his 
grave beneath its waters. A quaint old 
couplet was written upon his burial by some 
rhymester of those days. 

The waves became his winding-sheet, the waters were 

his tomb ; 
But for his fame, the Ocean Sea was not sufficient 
room. 

The extracts from his English panegyrist 
Fitz-Geoftrey, and Lope de Vega’s Dragon- 
tea, given in the notes, are most curious; as 
also is the parallel between Hawkins and 
Drake extracted from Purchas. 

The other biographies which this volume 
contains, are of Cavendish, who was of coarser 
metal than the three heroes we have already 
mentioned; and of Sir Richard Hawkins, 
and his voyages in the Dainty, (so called by 
Queen Elizabeth, in exchange for her former 
ill-omened name, the Jtepentance). This 
commander was one of religious, grave, and 
noble character, as may be seen in his “‘ Ob- 
servations,” and gathered in every page of the 
narrative: and he deserved a better fate than 
to have to strike his flag to the Spaniards, 
and be taken captive. While amongst them 
he changed his religion—a step that was sure 
to make him unpopular among his country- 
men. From the extracts from his papers, 
given by Dr. Southey, we have cause to 
regret that death prevented his finishing his 
narrative of the chances which had befallen 
him. 

The last memoir in the volume is of Sir 
Richard Greenville, whose fortune, too, was 
not equal to his bravery. His character is 
well set before us in his own dying speech, 
and also a few words extracted from a note : 

“ Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joy- 
ful and a quiet mind, for that I have ended my 
life asa good soldier ought to do, who has fought 
for his country, queen, religion, and honour. 
Wherefore my soul joyfully departeth out of 
this body, and shall always leave behind it an 
everlasting fame ofa true soldier, who hath done 
his duty as he was bound to do. But the others 
of my company have done as traitors and dogs, 
for which they shall be reproached all their 
lives, and leave a shameful name for ever.” 
“Sir Richard was of a restless spirit, and 
greatly affected to war and violence. But he 
had performed many valiant acts, and was much 
feared in those islands, and known of every man, 
but very severe of nature, so that his own people 
hated him for his fierceness, and spake very 
hardly of him for his tyranny. ‘ He was of so 
hard a complexion, that often, when he had 
other captains for his guests, he would carouse 
three or four glasses of wine, and then in a 
bravery take the glasses between his teeth and 
crush them in pieces, and swallow them, so that 
the blood sometimes ran out of his mouth, but 
without any farther: this (says Linschoten,) was 
told me by divers credible persons, who had 
many times seen him do it.’” 


We cannot wonder that the credulous 





people of those times should ascribe the 
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storms which followed his death to the malign 
influence of such a fierce and fearless spirit. 
In leaving this volume, we must once again 
express our sense of the interest of its con- 
tents, and recommend it to all who take any 
delight in reading of “the dangers of the 
seas.” 


Life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, or Black 
Hawk, embracing the Tradition of his Na- 
tion, Indian Wars in which he has been 
engaged, §:c., with an Account of the Cause 
and General History of the late War, Sc. 
Dictated by Himself. Boston, U.S. Russell 
& Co.; London, Kennett. 


Tue North American Indian has always ap- 
peared to us dwellers on this side of the 
Atlantic more like a character of romance, 
than a real living being. The dignity of his 
personal appearance and bearing, the earnest 
and poetical eloquence of his oratory, the 
stern patience of his endurance, and his 
shadowy but not degrading faith in a great 
all-presiding Spirit, have combined to place 
him in our imaginations high above the wild 
man (we cannot call him savage) of any 
other clime or country, and have always 
possessed a fascinating attraction for us, whe- 
ther we have met him in fiction or history. 
We have never regarded the Jatter condition 
of his race, driven out by strangers from 
their own beautiful heritage—degraded from 
free hunters of the wilds into a band of 
subject mercenaries, debased by the intro- 
duction of the vices of artificial life—without 
a certain melancholy sympathy mingled with 
indignation. 

Here we have the whole tale before us, taken 
down from the mouth of an Indian chieftain, 
and, as displaying the structure and bent of 
his mind, (besides its curiosity and interest as 
a narrative,) a work of no ordinary nature. 
We assume that it is genuine: it is, indeed, 
received as such in a late number of the 
North American Review ; and it is remark- 
able, as containing a plain and straightfor- 
ward relation of matters, to himself the most 
natural—but most strange and (some of 
them) most shocking to civilized men, and 
not a few of his simple and shrewd specula- 
tions on the wisdom and policy of the pale 
faces, some of which cannot be read without 
a blush, by the conquerors and masters of 
these children of the wilderness. 

After this preamble, we have only to let 
the chieftain tell his own tale ; his preface is 
touching, and not to be passed by :— 

DEDICATION. 
To Brigadier Gen’l. H. Atkinson. 

“* Sir—The changes of fortune, and vicissi- 
tudes of war, made you my conqueror. When 
my last resources were exhausted, my warriors 
worn down with long and toilsome marches, we 
yielded, and I became your prisoner. 

“The story of my life is told in the following 
pages ; it is intimately connected, and in some 
measure, identified with a part of the history of 
your own: I have, therefore, dedicated it to 
you. 

“ The changes of manysummers, have brought 
old age upon me,—and I cannot expect to sur- 
vive many moons. Before I set out on my 
journey to the land of my fathers, I have de- 
termined to give my motives and reasons for 
my former hostilities to the whites, and to vin- 
dicate my character from misrepresentation. 
The kindness I received from you whilst a 


prisoner of war, assures me that you will vouch | 








for the facts contained in my narrative, so far 


as they came under your observation. 

«*T am now an obscure member of a nation, 
that formerly honored and respected my opi- 
nions. The path to glory is rough, and many 
gloomy hours obscure it. May the Great Spirit 
shed light on your’s—and that you may never 
experience the humility that the power of the 
American government has reduced me to, is 
the wish of him, who, in his native forests, was 
once as proud and bold as yourself. 

“ Brack Hawk.” 

“10th Moon, 1833.” 

Black Hawk was born at the Sac Village, 
on Rock River, in the year 1767, of high 
descent, it appears, as his great-grandfather 
Thunder had, for his sagacity and daring, 
been intrusted with the medicine bag of the 
tribe. His excursion to the tent of the French 
General, with his brothers Sun-fish and Stur- 
geon, and his art in availing himself of a ter- 
rible thunder-storm to confirm his election 
to such high honours, are told at the outset 
of the volume—but we pass at once to our 
hero himself :— 

“ At this village [says he] I was born, being 
a regular descendant of the first chief, Na-na- 
ma-kee, or Thunder. Few, if any, events of 
note, transpired within my recollection, until 
about my fifteenth year. 1 was not allowed to 
paint, or wear feathers; but distinguished my- 
self, at that early age, by wounding an enemy ; 
consequently, I was placed in the ranks of the 
Braves!” 

From this time, the spirit of daring within 
him appears never to have slumbered—on- 
slaught after onslaught against the Osages 
succeeded, often with great disproportion of 
numbers, and almost always with success. It 
would seem as if this met with honour due, 
as, upon the death of his father, Black Hawk 
succeeded to the possession of the medicine 
bag, and with it, the chieftainship of the 
tribe. On his loss, he tells us, that he 
“blacked his face, fasted, and prayed to the 
Great Spirit for five years, during which time 
he remained in a civil capacity, hunting and 
fishing.” 

Not long after this, on a visit to St. Louis, 
he was told that the Americans were coming 
to take possession of the town and country, 
and that his ‘‘ Spanish father” was about to 
leave it. This came to pass, and was the 
first of many incursions—the next was the 
appearance of a boat on the Rock River, 
headed by General Pike. He was well re- 
ceived :— 

“We were all well pleased with the speech 
of the young chief. He gave us good advice: 
said our American father would treat us well. 
He presented us an American flag, which was 
hoisted. He then requested us to pull down our 
British flags—and give him our British medals 
—promising to send us others on his return to 
St. Louis. This we declined, as we wished to 
have two Fathers! * * * 

“ Some moons after this young chief descended 
the Mississippi, one of our people killed an 
American—and was confined, in the prison at 
St. Louis, for the offence. We held a council 
at our village to see what could be done for him, 
—which determined that Quash-qua-me, Pa- 
she-pa-ho, Qui-che-qua-ka, and Ha-she-quar- 
hi-qua, should go down to St. Louis, see our 
American father, and do all they could to have 
our friend released; by paying for the person 
killed—thus covering the blood, and satisfying 
the relations of the man murdered! This being 
the only means with us of saving a person who 
had killed another—and we then thought it was 
the same way with the whites.” 





Then follows Quash-qua-me’s account of 
their mission :— 

“On their arrival at St. Louis, they met 
their American father, and explained to him 
their business, and urged the release of their 
friend. The American chief told them he 
wanted land—and they had agreed to give him 
some on the west side of the Mississippi, and 
some on the Illinois side opposite the Jefireon, 
When the business was all arranged, they ex. 
pected to have their friend released to come 
home with them. But about the time they were 
ready to start, their friend was let out of prison, 
who ran a short distance, and was shot dead! 
This is all they could recol!ect of what was said 
and done. ‘They had been drunk the greater 
part of the time they were in St. Louis,’ 

“This is all myself or nation knew of the 
treaty of 1804. It has been explained to me 
since. I find, by that treaty, all our country, 
east of the Mississippi, and south of the Jeffreon, 
was ceded to the United States for one thousand 
dollars a year.” 


Further on, is a passage containing the 
author’s commentary on this and similar 
transactions :— 

“My reason teaches me that land cannot be 
sold. The great Spirit gave it to his children 
to live upon, and cultivate, as far as is necessary 
for their subsistence; and so long as they occupy 
and cultivate it, they have the right to the soil 
—but if they voluntarily leave it, then any other 
people have a right to settle upon it. Nothing 
can be sold, but such things as can be carried 
away.” 

But, to return, we are, of necessity, obliged 
to pass the account of the party who en- 
campeda short distance above the Des Moines 
Rapids, and built a fort, and their subsequent 
escape from a party of Black Hawk’s Braves. 
This Fort Madison became an object of jea- 
lousy, and attack—a page or two further on, 
we have an adventure and a comment which 
we cannot resist :— 

“ The next day I took my rifle, and shot in 
two the cord by which they hoisted their flag, 
and prevented them from raising it again. We 
continued firing until all our ammunition was 
expended ; and finding that we could not take 
the fort, returned home, having had one Winne- 
bago killed, and one wounded, during the siege. 
I have since learned that the trader, who lived 
in the fort, wounded the Winnebago when he 
was scalping the first man that was killed! The 
Winnebago recovered, is now living, and is very 
friendly disposed towards the trader, believing 
him to be a great brave ! 

“Soon after our return home, news reached 
us that a war was going to take place between the 
British and the Americans. Runners continued 
to arrive from different tribes, all confirming 
the report of the expected war. The British 
agent, Col. Dixon, was holding talks with, and 
making presents to, the different tribes. I had 
not made up my mind whether ‘@ join the 
British or remain neutral. J had nd discovered 
one good trait in the character of the Americans 
that had come to the country! ‘They made fair 
promises, but never fulfilled them! Whilst the 
British made but few—but we could always rely 
upon their word !” 

Nor can we pass the anecdote immediately 
following, as it gives us occasion to introduce 
another of this remarkable old man’s dry 
speculations from another part of the volume: 

“One of our people having killed a French- 
man at Prairie du Chien, the British took him 
prisoner, and said they would shoot him the next 
day! His family were encamped a short distance 
below the mouth of the Ouisconsin. He begged 
for permission to go and see them that night, a 
he was to die the next day! They permitted 
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him to go, after promising to return the next 
morning by sunrise. He visited his family, 
which consisted of a wife and six children. I 
cannot describe their meeting and parting, to be 
understood by the whites! as it appears that 
their feelings are acted upon by certain rules 
Jaid down by their preachers !—whilst ours are 
governed only by the monitor within us. He 
parted from his wife and children, hurried 
through the prairie to the fort, and arrived 
in time! The soldiers were ready, and imme- 
diately marched out and shot him down! I visited 
his family, and by hunting and fishing, provided 
for them until they reached their relations. * * 

“We can only judge of what is proper and 
right by our standard of right and wrong, which 
differs widely from the whites, if I have been 
correctly informed. The whites may do bad all 
their lives, and then, if they are sorry for it 
when about to die, all is well! But with us it 
is different: we must continue throughout our 
lives to do what we conceive to be good. If we 
have corn and meat, and know of a family that 
have none, we divide with them. If we have 
more blankets than sufficient, and others have 
not enough, we must give to them that want. 
But I will presently explain our customs and 
the manner we live.” 

After this, comes the account of the man- 
ner in which his nation was induced to take 
part in the American war (or, to use Black 
Hawk’s own words, was forced into it by 
being deceived). ‘The events which succeed 
are full of interest. The account of the old 
man, whose son the Chief had adopted, and 
how, when he returned and approached his 
own village, he found him sitting in a lonely 
owe to which he had come “to humble 

imself before the Great Spirit, that he might 
take pity upon him,”—his son having been 
killed by the whites—is full of pathos. But 
more original, and therefore more suited to 
our purpose, is his criticism on the warfare 
of the British and Americans :— 

“On my arrival at the village, I was met by 

the chiefs and braves, and conducted to a lodge 
that had been prepared to receive me. After 
eating, I gave an account of what I had 
seen and done. I explained to them the manner 
the British and Americans fought. Instead of 
stealing upon each other, and taking every ad- 
vantage to kill the enemy and save their own 
people, as we do, (which, with us, is considered 
good policy in a war chief,) they march out, in 
open daylight, and fight, regardless of the num- 
ber of warriors they may lose! After the battle 
is over, they retire to feast, and drink wine, as 
if nothing had happened: after which, they 
make a statement in writing, of what they have 
done—each party claiming the victory! and 
neither giving an account of half the number 
that have been killed on their own side. They 
all fought like braves, but would not do to lead 
@war party with us. Our maxim is, ‘ to kill the 
enemy and save our own men.’ Those chiefs would 
do to paddle a canoe, but not to steer it. The 
Americans shoot better than the British, but 
_ soldiers are not so well clothed, or provided 
or.” 
_About this time, the influence of a certain 
Ke-o-kuck in the tribe began to be acknow- 
ledged. Black Hawk ascribes many of his 
sorrows to his rival’s ascendancy. A passage 
which occurs soon after, is so full of charac- 
on St, long as it is, we must make room 
or it, 

“I immediately collected a party of thirty 
braves, and explained to them my object in 
making this war party—it being to avenge the 
death of my adopted son, who had been cruelly 
and wantonly murdered by the whites. I ex- 
Plained to them the pledge I had made his 


father, and told them that they were the last 
words that he had heard spoken! All were 
willing to go with me, to fulfil my word. We 
started in canoes, and descended the Mississippi, 
until we arrived near the place where fort 
Madison had stood. It had been abandoned 
by the whites and burnt; nothing remained but 
the chimneys. We were pleased tosee that the 
white people had retired from our country. We 
proceeded down the river again. I landed, with 
one brave, near Capo Gray; the remainder of 
the party went to the mouth of the Quiver. I 
hurried across to the trail that led from the 
mouth of the Quiver to a fort, and soon after 
heard firing at the mouth of thecreek. Myself 
and brave concealed ourselves on the side of the 
road. We had not remained here long, before 
two men riding one horse, came in full speed 
from the direction of the sound of the firing. 
When they came sufficiently near, we fired ; 
the horse jumped, and both men fell! Werushed 
towards them—one rose and ran. I followed 
him, and was gaining on him, when he ran over 
a pile of rails that had lately been made, seized 
a stick, and struck at me. I now had an op- 
portunity to see his face—I knew him! He 
had been at Quash-qua-me’s village to learn his 
people how to plough. We looked upon him 
as a good man. I did not wish to kill him, and 
pursued him no farther. I returned and met 
my brave ; he said he had killed the other man, 
and had his scalp in his hand! We had not 
proceeded far, betore we met the man, supposed 
to be killed, coming up the road, staggering like 
a drunken man, all covered with blood! This 
was the most terrible sight I had ever seen. I 
told my comrade to kill him, to put him out of 
his misery! I could not look at him. I passed 
on, and heard a rustling in the bushes, and 
distinctly saw two little boys concealing them- 
selves!’ I thought of my own children, and 
passed on without noticing them! My comrade 
here joined me, and in a little while we met 
the balance of our party. I told them that we 
would be pursued, and directed them to follow 
me. We crossed the creek, and formed our- 
selves in the timber. We had not been here 
long, before a party of mounted men rushed at 
full speed upon us! [ took deliberate aim, and 
shot the man leading the party. He fell from 
his horse lifeless! All my people fired, but with- 
out effect. The enemy rushed upon us without 
giving us time to reload. They surrounded us, 
and forced us to run into a deep sink-hole, at 
the bottom of which there were some bushes. 
We loaded our guns, and awaited the approach 
of the enemy. ‘They rushed to the edge of the 
hole and fired, killing one of our men. We re- 
turned the fire instantly, and killed one of their 
party! We reloaded, and commenced digging 
holes in the side of the bank to protect our- 
selves whilst a party watched the movements of 
the enemy, expecting that their whole force would 
be upon us immediately. Some of my warriors 
commenced sing their death-songs. I heard the 
whites talking—and called to them, ‘to come 
out and fight!’ I did not like my situation, and 
wished the matter settled. I soon heard chop- 
ping and knocking. I could not imagine what 
they were doing. Soon after they run up wheels 
with a battery on it, and fired down without 
hurting any ofus. I called to them again, and 
told them if they were ‘brave men, to come 
down and fight us.’ They gave up the siege, and 
returned to their fort about dusk. There were 
eighteen in this trap with me. We all got out 
safe, and one white man lay dead on the edge of 
the sink-hole. They did not remove him, for 
fear of our fire. We sca/ped him, and placed our 
dead man upon him! We could not have left 
him in a better situation, than on an enemy !”’ 


We are not yet half through this inter- 
esting book—but as it consists merely of 





a series of details of unequal warfare, with 





numerical force and superior reason on the 
same side, we have less need to regret that 
our extracts have been almost all of them 
made from its earlier portion. 

The account of the forcible attempt at re- 
moval of this tribe from their village, is to us 
very painful. One means they took to avert 
their fate is touching from its simplicity :— 


“The council broke up, and the war chief re- 
tired to the fort. I consulted the prophet again : 
He said he had been dreaming, and that the 
Great Spirit had directed that a woman, the 
daughter of Mat-ta-tas, the old chief of the vil- 
lage, should take a stick in her hand and go 
before the war chief and tell him that she is the 
daughter of Mat-ta-tas, and that he had al- 
ways been the White man’s friend. ‘That he had 
fought their battles—been wounded in their 
service—and had always spoke well of them— 
and she had never heard him say that he had 
sold their village. The whites are numerous, 
and can take it from us if they choose ; but she 
hoped they would not be so unfriendly. If they 
were, she had one favour to ask: she wished 
her people to be allowed to remain long enough 
to gather the provisions now growing in their 
fields: that she was a woman, and had worked 
hard to raise something to support her children! 
And, if we are driven from our village without 
being allowed to save our corn, many of our 
little children must perish with hunger!’ 

* Accordingly, Mat-ta-tas’ daughter was sent 
to the fort, accompanied by several of our young 
men. They were admitted. She went before 
the war chief, and told the story of the prophet! 
The war chief said that the president did not 
send him here to make treaties with the women, 
nor to hold council with them! That our young 
men must leave the fort, but she might remain 
if she wished !”” 

Black Hawk’s lamentation, which breaks 
out long before the recital of the catastrophe, 
is full of poetry :-— 

«* If another prophet had come to our village 
in those days, and told us what has since taken 
place, none of our people would have believed 
him! What! to be driven from our village and 
hunting grounds, and not even permitted to visit 
the graves of our forefathers, our relations and 
friends ? 

‘This hardship is not known to the whites. 
With us it is a custom to visit the graves of our 
friends, and keep them in repair for many years. 
The mother will go alone to weep over the grave 
of her child! The brave, with pleasure, visits 
the grave of his father, after he has been suc- 
cessful in war, and re-paints the post that 
shows where he lies! There is no place like 
that where the bones of our forefathers lie, to 
go to when in grief. Here the Great Spirit will 
take pity on us! 

“But, how different is our situation now, 
from what it was in those days! Then we were 
as happy as the buffalo on the plains—but now, 
we are as miserable as the hungry, howling wolf 
in the prairie! But I am digressing from my 
story. Bitter reflection crowds upon my mind, 
and must find utterance.” 

We have given an idea, and no more, of 
the nature of the contents of this book, leav- 
ing untouched its author's visits “to the 
Great Father,” at Washington, and other 
American cities, and his remarks on what 
he saw there—from feeling them more like 
words which have been put into the mouths 
of similar travellers, than the rest of the vo- 
lume, and therefore less interesting. But 
whether in the “ big village where they make 
medals and money,” (Philadelphia,) or in 
his own woods, Black Hawk is no common 
personage ;~-he has thought as well as acted 
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—observed the doings of white men, as well 
as struggled with them for the land of his 
forefathers; and the resignation without 
meanness, with which he concludes his nar- 
rative, makes us take leave of him with 
something of veneration as well as regret. 


Histoire, Topographic, Antiquités, Usages, 
et Dialectes des Hautes Alpes.—{ History, 
Sc. of the High Alps.) Par J. C. F. La- 
doucette. Second Edition. Paris: Fantin ; 
London, Dulau & Co. 


Few books, promising so much as the title 
we have just transcribed, perform their pro- 
mises so thoroughly as the volume before us. 
That M. Ladoucette must have enjoyed many 
happy years in his prefecture, is obvious from 
the love with which he regards those over 
whom he had authority, and to whom he 
dedicates his work; and from the constant 
reference he makes to the improvements of 
their country and condition, which either 
were made under his direction, or which he 
yet earnestly hopes to see accomplished. 
His histery bears everywhere marks of the 
activity of his research, as well as the bene- 
volence of his mind; and, as giving us dis- 
tinct and complete ideas of a district so re- 
markable as the one of which it treats, and 
of which we know comparatively so little, is 
an important addition to the topographical 
stores of our libraries. 

The extent of the volume is such, that it 
will be beyond our power to do more than 
touch upon the various sections into which 
its contents are divided. M. Ladoucette 


begins with an elaborate and minute descrip- 
tion of the face of the country, with its natu- 
ral productions, variations of climate, remains 


of antiquity, &c. &c. He carries us from 
one valley to another, from hill to hill, and 
mountain torrent to its neighbour, until 
we feel that we know the scenes he de- 
scribes, and the beauty and savageness of the 
High Alps rise distinct and vivid before us. 
The general impression is certainly one of 
pleasure, though it is impossible to read, 
without a shudder, of the winters of Dormil- 
house (the scene of so many of the excellent 
Felix Neff’s labours), or of the wretchedness 
of Devoluy, where that inclement season 
lasts from seven to eight months, and where 
in 1816 snow and hail frequently fell in 
summer, and the crops were not got in till 
December or January ; from the climate of 
which district, a proverb has arisen in the 
High Alps, that a man tardy in business, is 
as long as a winter in Devoluy. In contrast, 
however, to these pictures of misery of nature 
and man, we have others more inviting. We 
read of the paradise created by M. Delphin, 
at St. Catherine, near Briancon—of the pas- 
toral mountain of Lauteret, where Rousseau 
was wont to botanize, and from which 1500 
species of plants and flowers may be gathered 
—of athousand fertile plantations and corn- 
fields, protected from the devastation of the 
mountain torrents, and supplied with regular 
irrigation by means of long lines of dykes, 
the construction and preservation of which 
is constantly alluded to as of the utmost con- 
sequence. We are shown St. Veran, famous 
for the birth of Jacob Aymar, the first pos- 
sessor of Jacob's wand, or the divining rod, 
by which, among its other manifold virtues, 
he pretended that he could discover crimi- 
nals, and, in the year 1692, pursued an as- 





sassin forty-five leagues by land, and thirty 
by sea. We are led to Embrun, with its 
cathedral and its shrine of our Lady—the 
chosen patroness of that strange compound 
of talent and weakness, daring and dupery, 
Louis the Eleventh of France. We pass 
Boscodon and its abbey—St. Stephen de 
Avancon, and its tributary hamlet, Notre- 
Dame de Laus, famous for its pilgrimages— 
Fouillouse, where, in the year 1818, in the 
month of May, one of those extraordinary 
concussions of nature took place, in which 
a large tract of land shifted its position ; and 
peasants, who had lain down to sleep among 
their own corn-fields, before another night 
found their cabins thrust among their neigh- 
bours’ walnut trees—the forest of Durbon— 
the commune of La Faurie, where we stop a 
moment to extract some account of a grotto 
called La Beaume Noire, which no one has 
thoroughly explored, but which M. Robin 
du Villard visited, and describes as follows : 

Furnished with torches, I passed through 
many caverns, many vaults, sometimes obliged 
to bend double. I saw the traces of men, and 
many bones announcing the occasional presence 
of carnivorous animals. Further on, I descended 
a precipice, where the ground ascending again 
leads to a rift in the rock, which I clambered 
up with difficulty. A pool of water stopped 
me, and the foul air extinguished my torch. 
Near this I visited several caverns; amongst 
others, one which resembled the grand portal 
of a temple; the vault of which (about fourteen 
metres high and four wide) is like a vestibule 
to two side vaults, to which is communication 
through openings resembling the spaces for 
doors. The ground often trembled under my 
feet, giving me notice of cavities beneath me: 
many times did large holes and abysses prevent 
my proceeding. I brought away from this visit 
some stalactites in good preservation. A na- 
turalist assured me that one day they would 
have united, and become very hard and per- 
fectiy compact, forming a mass of alabaster 
differently coloured, as the water might be more 
or less impregnated with oxide of iron. 

It is impossible to follow the steps of M. 
Ladoucette minutely in his topographical 
ramble through this wild and interesting 
country, where almost every valley has a 
character of its own; and the sum of these 
united gives us some of the most striking 
scenery in Europe. But we recommend our 
readers to do what we cannot do for them— 
as the descriptions given are never tiresome, 
—perhaps because they appear written out 
of the fulness of information, and not be- 
cause they were required to make the view 
complete. From the topography we come 
to the History of the High Alps, beginning 
with Hannibal, and coming down to the 
times of Napoleon. ‘The account of the va- 
rious and stirring events of which they were 
the theatre—of the foundations of rich mo- 
nasteries, and the persecutions of martyr- 
Christians—of the land in the eleventh cen- 
tury being almost deserted, and in the 
nineteenth flourishing and protected by Na- 
poleon, is carefully and well done. Our 
interest lingers still round the tomb of this 
hero of modern times,—so that for extract, 
we select a passage in which an interview 
between Bonaparte and the author, relative 
to the district of which the latter was prefect, 
is pleasantly told. He had come to Paris, 
and received the star of the Legion of Honour 
—in what year is not precisely mentioned : 

A few days after 1 had received this deco- 





ration from the excellent M. de Lacépéde, the 
chamberlain on duty acquainted the pretects 
that they were to be admitted to an audience 
on the morrow, for the presentation of their 
memorials. I passed the night with M, Far. 
naud, chief secretary of the prefecture, and pre- 
pared twelve. I presented them to Napoleon 
who ran over them with an inconceivable ra. 
pidity, and said to me, “ You shall have direc. 
tions as to the means of putting a Stop to the 
devastations of your torrents; an engineer to 
plan dykes for them—a mail courier every day 
—funds for your central house of confinement 
—others to continue your excavations at Mont 
Seleucus—to re-establish at Briancon the manu- 
factory of rock crystal” —(a minister prevented 
the execution of this measure, which recurred 
to the Emperor's mind during the Hundred 
Days)—* 1 will give you an hundred thousand 
francs to assist you in the expenses of the canal 
of irrigation at Gap—I will unite again your 
boundary of Vitrolles—I will re-establish for 
your poor the ancient granaries—you must have 
the most beautiful scenes of your Alps drawn 
for the manufactory of china at Sevres—your 
road from Gap to Valence shall be imperial—[ 
will give you one from Paris to Nice.” The 
Emperor asked me, en passant, about the patri- 
arch of the High Alps, Mathieu, who had written 
to him a letter when 106 years old, and whose 
great grandson he had placed at the school of 
Arts and Sciences at Chalons-sur- Marne, charg- 
ing me to provide for the expenses of his journey 
and outfit. Then looking at me with kindness 
—*‘There wants one memoir,” said he: “do 
you not understand me? Ask of me whatever 
you wish—I am disposed to grant you every 
thing.” —* I have not yet,” replied I, “sutfici« 
ently justified your choice; but be the Provi- 
dence of the High Alps! Their good inhabitants 
love you, and doubly deserve your benefits, 
Policy, besides, counsels you to uphold those 
who have to fight against nature, and who keep 
one of the gates of Italy. They require ten 
years of the same administration; will you 
keep it for that length of time in my hands— 
but on one condition ?”—“ What?” replied he 
with vivacity. ‘That you shall refuse me 
nothing just which I may ask for them ?”—*I 
consent.”’—(From that time, if a minister repre- 
sented to me that my demands were exaggerated, 
I called upon the imperial promise, and every 
thing was done at once.)— What have you 
there ?’’ then inquired Napoleon. “ Sire, this 
gold medal shows on one side your efligy, on 
the other the representation of the obelisk which 
the people of the High Alps have raised on the 
plattorm of Mont Genévre.”—*‘ Give it to me: 
there is a likeness—it is good.” 

The week afterwards, ata party, the Emperor 
was announced. He entered silently, as if ab- 
sorbed in deep thought; and, when opposite to 
me, though at a great distance, said in a loud 
voice, * The Prefect of the High Alps.” Imme- 
diately I was surrounded by courtiers prophesy- 
ing favours to me, and showing great surprise 
that I purposed returning to my mountains. 
was addressed by the Duke of Cadora, who 
asked me (for the Empress) for two medals of 
Augustus, found among the ruins of Mont Se- 
leucus; and of which the traits were entirely 
like those of the modern Charlemagne: unfor- 
tunately I could not find them. I presented to 
Josephine a model, on a large scale, of the 
obelisk on Mont Genévre, and a box filled with 
antiquities discovered in the Roman town. She, 
who was the protectress of the Celtic Academy, 
wished to charge herself entirely with the ex- 
pense of the excavations, to put twenty-five 
thousand francs at my disposal, and to share 
with me what they produced. This excellent 
and gracious woman also promised me a copy 
of every pendule, candelabrum, and service in 
porcelain, ornamented by the Alpine views 
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which the Emperor had ordered—events dis- 
osed of them otherwise. With respect to the 
twenty-five thousand francs, the counsel of the 
Empress adjourned the payment of them until 
after that of the debts which her munificence 
and love of the toilette were ceaselessly accu- 
mulating; thus the promise put forth by the 
Institute of the continuation of our archzolo- 
gical researches, was never fulfilled. 

The next department of M. Ladoucette’s 
work is devoted to the remarkable places in 
the High Alps, interspersed with notices of 
the celebrated —— whose families 
belonged to the di 


istrict, or who made them- 
selves notorious there. Among the former, 
we find the names of Condillac and Du 
Tencin; among the latter, (in humble con- 
trast,) of the Pastor of Dormilhouse and the 
brave Lieut.-General Joseph John Baptist 
Albert. The last section of the volume con- 
tains an account of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants—their labours in the field 
—their chamois huntings, and perilous in- 
vasions of eagles’ nests—their sports and 
their superstitions, with specimens of their 
patois. In short, the work is complete ; and 
we have attempted, though very imperfectly, 
to give our readers a sketch of the various 
interest of its contents. 





Voyage en Suéde—[Travels in Sweden]. 
Par Alexandre Daumont. 
{Second Notice.]} 
StarisTicAL information is, from the number 
of facts which it contains, of such a nature 
as not to be easily condensed ;—we are 
therefore obliged to refer, for much that is 
valuable in this line, to M. Daumont’s vo- 
lumes, and content ourselves by briefly run- 
ning over the summa fastigia rerum :— 


Sweden may be considered as entirely formed 
of an immense granite rock, more or less deeply 
covered with a vegetable mould, which, how- 
ever, the rock penetrates in all directions; and 
on its shores, strewed with innumerable isles, 
bare and craggy cliffs may also be seen rising 
from the bosom of the waves. The plains 
present the same appearance: rocks fantasti- 
cally piled occur everywhere, and often in the 
midst of flourishing crops, one is astonished to 
see gigantic blocks lying with no attachment to 
the ground, and looking as though they had been 
cast there by the powerful hand of some superior 
being. To the philosopher these afford proof of 
the country having been the seat of a grand 
cataclysm ; they point to a remote period of de- 
struction, when some sudden and violent action 
changed the whole surface of the globe. 


Indications of the direction of the irruption 
are not wanting :— 

In the north of Sweden, lignites or subterra- 
neous fossil forests not unfrequently occur, at a 
greater cr less depth, in a ‘state of high preser- 
vation. All these trees, perfect in form, though 
broken by an irresistible force, are felled in the 
same direction, and always present their sum- 
mits pointing towards the south. They are 
strewn on the ground on which they had grown, 
with the exception of the oaks, many of which 
appeared to have been torn up by the roots; 
yet the oak no longer grows under the high 
latitudes in which these forests are found. * * * 

All the coasts of Sweden, which form the 
shore of the Baltic, to a distance of fifteen 
leagues inland, have an elevation of 300 feet 
above the level of the sea. The countries 
farther in rise from 300 to 800 feet, until they 
teach the chain of mountains which separates 
Sweden from Norway, and which maintains a 


culminant point of this chain, is placed towards 
the borders of Dalecarlia, its western side de- 
scends steep and precipitous into Norway; from 
its eastern, it sends out ramifications over the 
entire surface of Sweden. 

The population of Sweden, without in- 
cluding Finland, was, in 1751, 1,785,000 in- 
habitants: after the census of 1830 it was 
2,871,252, giving an increase of 1,086,000 
in a space of eighty years. From 1805 to 
1810 there was an actual diminution of 
about 35,000 annually, owing to the destruc- 
tive wars of Gustavus LV. and the calamitous 
events by which they were followed; but 
from these the country soon recovered, under 
the prudent sway of its present monarch, 
and the returns for the ten years from 1820 to 
1830 show it to be in a more prosperous and 
flourishing state than for any similar period 
during the last century, while its population 
is increasing so rapidly, that, if it maintain 
the same rate, it will double itself within 
fifty years. In its mode of distribution, it 
shows a gradual decrease as we advance 
north :— 

The government of Malmo, the most southerly 
of the kingdom, presents a population of 5,055 
to the square mile (Swedish), while in Gothland 
it varies from 1,500 to 2,500 and 3000. In the 
central provinces, the population is from 500 to 
2000 on the square mile: in Nordland from 
100 to 300, and finally, in Lapland it does not 
exceed 38: thus the surface of Sweden being 
3,370 square miles, the mean amount of popu- 
lation is 852 inhabitants to the square mile. 

To reduce the above to English measure, 
we must remember that rather more than ten 
Swedish miles go to a:degree,—each of them, 
therefore, is equal in round numbers to seven 
English miles, so that the estimate will be 
about 103 to the English square mile for the 
southern provinces, and not more than 18 
for the whole kingdom. ‘The manner in 
which this population is distributed between 
town and country, bespeaks an agricultural, 
much more than a manufacturing or com- 
mercial people :— 

In France the cities and towns contain one 
third of the entire population ; in England one 
half; and in both these countries the propor- 
tion has been constantly on the increase for the 
last fifty years, thus bespeaking a corresponding 
advance in trade and manufacture ; but in Sweden 
the entire number of towns, even including 
Borgholm, with its twenty houses and one 
hundred inhabitants, does not exceed 86, and 
their inhabitants in 1830 amounted to 280,269, 
as nearly as possible a tenth of the whole popu- 
lation. 

It would also appear that this proportion 
has not been on the increase, but respecting 
this point M. Daumont was unable to obtain 
decisive proofs. 

The agricultural population being thus 
nine-tenths of the whole, their situation 
should naturally first attract attention. From 
the general poverty of the soil, great labour 
and constant manuring are requisite to ensure 
even moderate returns: the number of farm- 
ing cattle and stock will therefore present a 
primary element in estimating the condition 
of the husbandman :— 

The entire number of animals connected with 
agricultural purposes in Sweden is 4,720,000; 
of which there are 400,000 horses, 1,900,000 
horned cattle, 1,350,000 sheep, 600,000 pigs, 
and 170,000 goats. * * * On comparing these 
with similar returns in France and England, we 
find that in the latter country, there are 
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that is 92 horses for every thousand people; in 
France 2,176,000 horses, or 66 per thousand; 
while in Sweden, the proportion is much greater, 
being about 130 horses per thousand, which 
however is unequally divided, the southern 
provinces having as many as 243, Nordland 
diminishing to 90, Bothnia, to 30, while in 
Lapland the breed becomes extinct, and their 
place is supplied by the reindeer, which, with 
their dogs, constitute the only domestic animals 
of those regions. With respect to horned cattle, 
the average in Sweden is 680 for every thou- 
sand inhabitants: in France it is not more than 
213. 

Both horses and horned cattle are gene- 
rally small in Sweden: the former, however, 
are active and spirited—the latter afford ex- 
cellent milk and beef. The sheep are gene- 
rally of a bad description, though great 
pains have been taken to improve them by 
crosses on the Spanish, French, and English 
breeds. This has been considered so much 
a matter of national importance, that grants 
for the purpose have been made, and govern- 
ment pens established in different parts of 
the country, where are kept South Down, 
Merino, and other improved varieties. To- 
wards the 63rd degree sheep disappear, and 
their place is supplied by goats, which are 
most numerous in the woodland districts of 
Dalecarlia and Nordland. 

The extent of meadow-lands, indicates ex- 
actly the relative extent of pasture-farming to 
tillage. In Sweden, the surface covered with 
grain of difierent kinds, is estimated at 1,832,000 
tunlands, (a measure about one sixth greater 
than the arpent in the vicinity of Paris), and that 
of meadows, grass-lands and other crops, is once 
or twice as great as the corn-fields, according to 
the different provinces. 

It is only within the last twenty years 
that Sweden has produced enough of grain 
for her own consumption—she is now en-+ 
abled to export; and it has been remarked 
that the progress in her population has kept 
pace with that in her agriculture :— 

From 1812 to 1830, the population increased 
18 per cent., and during the same period the 
increase in the quantity of corn produced 
amounted to 42 percent. It is estimated in 
Sweden, that 24 tons of grain are required for the 
annual subsistence of each individual ; taking 
the entire produce at 6,499,000 tons for 
2,871,000 inhabitants, there would be a defi- 
ciency of 678,000 tons, which, however, is more 
than compensated for by the crop of potatoes, 
amounting to 3,248,000 tons. 

Their seed time is in May, their harvest 
in August, and, as their fine weather is short, 
but during its continuance the sun remains 
so long above the horizon, the labours of the 
farmer are then very constant and fatiguing, 
and a great number of hands are required to 
get in the crops, but for these there is no em- 
ployment during the dead months of the year, 
when the country is all covered with snow. 
This will ever remain an obstacle to the intro- 
duction of many branches of agriculture, at 
least in the more northerly districts. Rents 
and wages, except in the richer provinces, 
are usually agreed for and paid in kind;—a 
share of the crops is the general stipulation, 
or another mode very usual is, to assign cer- 
tain portions of the land to the labourers, 
who, in return, engage to work so many 
days in the week on the principal property. 

The entire soil of Sweden is divided into 
65,265 hemmans, each containing about nine- 
teen square miles. Of these 50,000 belong to 
private individuals ; 4045 are assigned for the 
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support of the army; 359 for the crown and 
privy purse ; 374 for the academies and univer- 
sities, and 27 for hospitals, and different public 
establishments. 

This hemman is a very ancient division, 
and probably had its origin at the conquest 
of the Goths, when the whole country was 
considered and parcelled out as belonging to 
the crown: the agricultural population were 
looked on as tillers of the ground, who might 
be dispossessed at will; but Charles XI. 
changed this order of things, and the Diet of 
1723 decided, that, on paying six years’ rent 
in advance, the farmers should become pro- 
prietors of the land. 

It appears that the race of theoretical agri- 
culturists is not entirely unknown in Swe- 
den :— 

The King had purchased near Helsingborg, 
the estate of Engeltofta, for which he had paid 6 
or 700,000 francs. It was a fine estate, but the 
soil, a little exhausted by frequent crops, re- 
quired some improvement. A man, who doubt- 
less had learned his agriculture from books, 
persuaded himself, on the faith of some English 
theorists, that by means of incineration, land 
could be restored to its primitive fertility. Un- 
fortunately he cast his eyes on this fine property, 
as a proper subject for experiment, and spoke 
with so much confid and plausibility that it 
was intrusted to his management; accordingly, 
at great expense, he burned the lands, together 
with the woods which grew on them, and of 
course, at the same time, all the vegetable mould 
and matter, upon which the fertility of the soil 
depended, so that the whole estate is now com- 
pletely barren and desolate, and many years 
must elapse before a new vegetable layer can 
be formed, or any crops produced. 


The forests of Sweden occupy more than 
one half its entire surface, and the abun- 
dance of wood thus supplied is of the high- 
est utility in working their mines and smelt- 
ing the ores. Their iron is superior in duc- 
tility and malleability to all other, and this 
superiority is in part attributed to the use of 
wood in place of coal or peat in their furnaces. 
The number of mines in all Sweden is 586, 
and of these no fewer than 361 are to be 
found collected in Nericia, Westermania, and 
a part of Dalecarlia, occupying, as it were, 
the very heart of the kingdom: Danemora 
is the principal iron mine, and its yearly 
produce is estimated at 1,600,000 francs 
(64,000/.) Copper forms, next after iron, 
the principal branch of the mineral riches of 
Sweden, and the most important mine of this 
metal has long been Fahlun, the annual pro- 
duce of which, in the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was not less than 2,732,000 kilo- 
grammes of metal, each kilogramme being 
about two pounds avoirdupois English: the 
mine, however, appears now nearly exhaust- 
ed, the returns not being more than 594,000 
kilogrammes. 

The ore is worked at a depth of 200 toises 
(fathoms) from the surface, but the boring 
having been originally ill-conducted, several of 
the pits have fallen in, and left frightful chasms 
round the entrance. On one side the descent 
is by oblique shafts furnished with ladders, suf- 
ficiently convenient as far as the last thirty 
toises, where they become almost perpendicular. 
The miners usually descend in a cask, the 
staves of which are four inches thick, and further 
in all parts encircled and protected with iron: 
they are often obliged to push out this cask, to 
ys its dashing against the jutting out rocks. 

t is not unusual to see their wives standing on 
the edgeg ef the same cask, with their arms 








round the rope, quietly knitting as they descend 
the dreadful gulf. * * * It is impossible to 
describe the impressions one experiences in 
treading the paths of this subterranean world: 
the profound silence which reigns through its 
dark vaults is only broken by the creaking of 
engines employed to raise the ore, the dashing 
of torrents which precipitate themselves into 
the abyss, and the distant song of miners who 
may now and then be seen passing and re- 
passing with their lighted torches. Occasionally 
the noise caused by an explosion rolls slowly 
along the galleries, or, if at too great a distance 
to be heard, a perceptible trembling is felt 
through the arches which close around the tra- 
veller. At other times he hears an ominous 
crack in the walls behind him, as though a por- 
tion of the rock was about to detach itself from 
its eternal bed. Finally, everything in this im- 
mense gulf caused us to feel that a wide space 
separated us from the regions enlightened by 
the sun, and seemed to warn us that we were 
approaching the centre of the earth—that place 
where the silence of night has never been dis- 
turbed, while, on the-surface, thrones, principa- 
lities, and powers, have crumbled away, and 
generations disappeared, like a drop in the 
limitless ocean. * * * In opening a gallery, 
which within the memory of man had not been 
visited, the miners found, at a depth of eighty 
toises, the body of a young man: the vitri- 
olic water and the alkalies had petrified it, 
without in the least impairing its youthful ap- 
pearance. It was borne into the air, and 
speedily surrounded by a number of persons 
attracted by curiosity, when suddenly a shriek 
burst from an aged woman in the crowd, who 
with feeble and tottering steps had approached 
the scene;—in the mummied corpse thus 
strangely brought to light, she had recognized 
the features of her betrothed, who more than 
fifty years before had disappeared in a myste- 
rious manner, on the eve of that which was to 
have been their bridal day. Years had furrowed 
the cheek and wrinkled the brow of this old 
woman, while her lover, just issued from the 
tomb, preserved all the freshness and smoothness 
of youth: there was something in the contrast 
painfully affecting. 


We scarcely expected to disinter such an 
incident from the midst of a chapter on 
mines; but though it has not much to do 
with statistics, we could not possibly resist 


giving it. We are indebted for it to M. 
Forsell, a Swede, from whom M. Daumont 
borrows it. 

Manufactures are at a very low ebb in 
Sweden, and as almost every art and trade 
has its own little corporate rights and mono- 
polies, the stranger who attempts any inno- 
vations or improvements, is sure to meet 
with the most strenuous and organized oppo- 
sition. To give a just idea of the insignifi- 
cance of their trade, let us again resort to 
comparison :— 

The number of individuals employed in com- 
merce and manufactures in England (not in- 
cluding Scotland and Ireland) was, in 1830, 
7,332,765, out of 16,000,000 individuals ; that 
is to say, it included half the population. The 
manufacturing and commercial population of 
France is estimated at five millions. In Sweden, 
of their 2,871,000 inhabitants, there were, in 
1831, but 42,560 employed in commerce and 
manufactures of every description, while, to pre- 
serve the same proportion as in England, their 
operatives should have amounted to 1,022,560, 
or, to equal that of France, should have been 
409,000. We may add, that the capital so 
invested has within 25 years been doubled in 
France, and quadrupled in England, while in 
Sweden it has remained almost stationary. 





The tables given by M. Daumont respect- 
ing the nature and value of each branch of 
manufacture, together with the speculations 
regarding their capabilities of improvement 
are full and interesting. ‘ 

The principal exports of Sweden consist 
of articles in their raw, or unmanufactured, 
state; iron ranks first, then timber, copper, 
tar, and grain. England and the United 
States of America take between them half of 
the entire exports. The principal imports 
are sugar, coffee, tobacco, fish (salt or 
smoked), salt, leather, hemp, silk, cotton, 
and wines; chiefly, it will be observed, ar- 
ticles of domestic comfort or luxury. The 
total of their exports for 1831 amounted to 
twenty-seven millions of francs, the total of 
their imports to twenty-four millions, leaving 
in their favour a balance of three millions, 
or 120,000/. sterling. Gottenburg, on the 
western coast, is the second city of Sweden, 
and, after Stockholm, the principal depdt for 
merchandize. During the continuance of 
Bonaparte’s absurd continental system, 
Gottenburg, from being the nearest open 
port to England, acquired a great and sudden 
accession of importance, its population be- 
tween 1809 and 1814 having been actually 
double what it is at present. ‘his was caused 
by its becoming the great mart for English 
goods which were supplied through this port 
not only to Sweden, but to Prussia, Poland, 
and all Germany. Its fall was as sudden as 
its rise; the large speculations in which its 
merchants had embarked, of course mis- 
carried when more convenient ports were 
opened, bankruptcies succeeded each other 
in quick succession, and the town, now de- 
solate or half deserted, is chiefly remarkable 
for the immense size of its houses, and the 
tinge of extravagance still observable amongst 
its inhabitants: 


For internal communication Sweden has 
remarkable facilities in her four great lakes, 
together with many lesser ones, all navi- 
gable, as well as her rivers and numerous 
canals. Of these the canal of Gotha, under- 
taken to unite the Baltic with the North Sea, 
by means of the lakes in the interior, is, by 
many degrees, the most important, and 
though it cost eighteen millions of francs 
(720,000/.), an immense sum for so poor 
a country, there can be no doubt that the 
advantages will be far more than commen- 
surate. 


This canal, traced across the most fertile 
parts of the kingdom, will open to them new 
sources of agricultural and commercial prospe- 
rity; it will free their vessels from the dangers 
and the tribute of the Sound; it will become, 
in case of war, a strong line of defence, and 
will open to Stockholm a direct communication 
with the North Sea. In its execution, every 
difficulty that could arise from inequality of 
surface was to be overcome; rapid streams were 
to be passed, and the solid granite rock pierced 
by blasting. These labours were executed, ac- 
cording to the old Roman manner, by the 
Swedish army, and directed according to the 
most approved proceedings adopted in England. 
The utmost care was taken in the choice of 
materials, and the mode of construction, to en- 
sure solidity and durability, and give to this 
colossal enterprise the character of a monument 
dedicated to posterity. ‘The preparatory surveys 
were made by Admiral Platen, who directed the 
execution of the works until his death, after 
which, they were intrusted to the Baron Sparre, 
General of Engineers, by whom they were finally 
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completed. The opening of the canal took 


place September 27, 1832, in presence of the 
King, who had just returned from a tour through 
his dominions, on which he had received every 
where the liveliest proofs of attachment and re- 
spect. Attended by a numerous and brilliant 
cortége, he repaired to Séderképing, on the 
banks of the canal, where a magnificent tent had 
been prepared to receive him. Here he was 
joined by the Queen, with the high public func- 
tionaries, the state dignitaries, and the entire 
corps diplomatique, including all the foreign am- 
bassadors and their several suites. By a parti- 
cular command of his Majesty, a deputation 
from each of the sixteen regiments which had 
furnished fatigue parties to the work, formed 
part of the procession, An immense crowd 
from all the neighbouring counties, had assem- 
bled to be witnesses of the ceremony. Soon a 
division of gun- boats, headed by the royal yacht, 
and coming trom Gottenburg, passed the locks 
of the canal on one side, while on the other, a 
like flotilla which had dropped down the Baltic 
from Stockholm, and entered the east end of 
the canal, met them, and saluted under a grand 
salvo of artillery, in honour of this first inland 
junction of ships coming from the Baltic and 
the ocean. At Séderképing, the King embarked 
in the royal yacht; at the last lock the work- 
men on the canal seized the towing ropes, and 
drew her till she reached the sea amidst the 
shouts a thousand times repeated of the people, 
who lined the banks. In the evening, the King 
returned to Norkiéping, where fétes had been 
prepared, as well as in all the towns along the. 
route: two days after, he set out for Stockholm. 
At the news of his arrival, all the youths of the 
capital spontaneously set out on horseback to 
meet him, surrounded his carriage, and escorted 
him to his palace. The city was illuminated, 
and the joy of the people, manifested in a thou- 
sand ways, fully showed all the importance they 
attached to the completion of this great and 
truly glorious enterprise. 

It was one of those rare cases in which 
the sovereign and the subject had equal cause 
to rejoice :—it was alike honourable to an 
enlightened ruler and a free people. 

But here we have exhausted our limits, 
yet have not got half through our subject. 
We have merely touched on the sources of 
wealth of the country, and there still remain 
its army, its navy, its representative govern- 
ment, its nobility, its clergy, and its edu- 
cation; in short, our readers must by all 
means read M. Daumont’s work if they 
consider the specimens we have given of its 
entertainment and instruction sufficiently 
attractive. 

For ourselves, we scarce know whether 
we have derived from it more pleasure or 
instruction. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘Lines suggested by the Third Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Cambridge, in June 1833, by the late 
William Sotheby, Esq. F.R.S., with a short 
Memoir of his Life.’—‘The opportunity of print- 
ing the poem alluded to above, has been taken, 
topublish also a notice of the Life of the elegant 
and accomplished translator of ‘Oberon,’ and 
(at an advanced period of his life) of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. It contains little beyond an 
enumeration of his different residences and 
Works: it may be, that there was not much 
More to tell,—the life of one whose circum- 
stances admit of his mind (and that perhaps 
one more gifted with the power of appreciation 
than of originating) being early and sufficiently 
cultivated—and whose years passed over for the 





most part, in happiness and tranquillity, cannot 





contain such incidents as make us thirst for the 


biographies of the less fortunate or more 

imaginative. It is now long since the transla- 

tion of Wieland’s gorgeous fairy poem became 

known and admired by us; and when Mr. 

Sotheby published his ‘ Italy,’ since eclipsed by 

a rival whose embellishments we have no ex- 

pectation of seeing surpassed—we read with 

sincere pleasure the concluding verses men- 

tioned in the memoir, in which the poet alludes 

to his domestic bereavements. The following 

lines were addressed to a dear friend, in remem- 

brance of a time of deep suspense, and gratitude 

for prompt and sympathising kindness :— 

Elmsley! with thy lone hour the Grecian muse 

Holds nightly commerce, and to Isis’ shore 

Brings the fair fruits the groves of Athens bore, 

When Plato, nurtur’d with Castalian dews, 

The bloom of fancy gave to moral truth : 

And now she leads her Bacchic choir along, 

To thee, forth pouring the full tide of song ; 

All, daring A&schylus in tire of youth 

Feared not to utter! All of truer tone— 

More artful harmony—that sweetly floats 

Tempering the swell of Sophoclean notes,— 

To thee the strains where nature speaks alone 

And language breathes the echo of the heart 

When He, whom fancy, love, and pity crown’d, 

Drew from his chord each passion’s simple sound : 

These all are thine !—These to the world impart, 

But be it mine in this sequestered bower, 

Here as [ turn the page of memory o'er, 

To dwell on deeds untaught by classic lore, 

And back recal thy kindness at that hour 

When, as the rumour reach’d thy distant way, 

That misery had sore bow’d us, thou wert seen,— 

As though thy foot had never absent been— 

Seen at our side, commission’d to allay 

That agony whose utterance had no tongue; 

And when methought o’er death we hopeless hung, 

Thy look, thy word, thy faith, forbade despair, 

And grief found language when a friend wept there. 
But it is as a translator that this author's 

name will go down to posterity. ‘ There is, 

perhaps, no instance in literary history,’’ says 

the writer of this memoir, “of so immense a 

poetical undertaking as the translation of two 

great poems, containing in the original near 

thirty thousand lines, achieved by one who had 

passed his seventieth year, with so much vigour 

and elegance as to bear away the palm, in many 

instances of comparison, from the great names 

of Pope and Cowper.” 


* The White Rose of York, a Midsummer An- 
nual, edited by George Hogarth, Esq.’—So soon 
as the gay race of annuals began todepart from 
their original habit of appearing at Christmas 
time, we could never see why one month could 
be preferable for publication to another, inas- 
much as anniversaries and birthdays are oc- 
curring all the year round, and a graceful and 
dainty volume ought to be welcome whenever 
it appears, though it have only the life of a sum- 
mer insect. ‘The book before us appeals to the 
patronage of the inhabitants of the largest and 
most English county in England, and comes 
boldly out at Midsummer, relying solely on the 
merits of its contents for success. ‘These are 
elegant and graceful for the most part, and 
have been some of them contributed by known 
hands :—among others, we find verses from the 
pens of Galt and Lady Blessington. There is, 
perhaps, too much poetry in the volume, from 
which we extract at random the following from 
a series of female portraits by F. W.Cronhelm. 


The Young Mother. 


’Tis not her infant's birth alone. Another 

As newly-born existence marks the day : 
The playful maiden is become a mother— 

And all is chang’d. ‘The laughing bloom of May 
Is now a pallid rose on her pure cheek : 

The frolic hours have wing'’d them far away : 

And she—the young, the bright, the ever gay— 
Sits all alone, with holy thoughts and meek 

On her fair forehead—O not all alone ! 
For she with sweet companionship is blest, 
In the dear babe she treasures to her breast; 

And in its helpless being all her own 
Is sunk—her every thought a blessing, or a prayer— 
What love can match a mother’s love What care 

@ mother’s care ? 





‘The Art of Poetic Painting; or, a Practical 
Method whereby Authors, Speakers, Poets, Pain- 
ters, and all Lovers of Composition in Thought and 
Language, may most readily discipline their 
Powers of Imagerial Invention, and discover the 
most original Combinations of Imagery, by Thomas 
Cowan, Teacher of the Art of Imagerial and 
Poetic Thinking.’ !!!!—This valuable work 
carries its own review on its own title-page. 

‘A Popular View of Chemistry, by J. and G. 
Murray'—‘ Popular Treatise on Chemistry, by 
Hugo Reid’—Chemical Recreations, by J. J. 
Griffin. 7th edition.’—Three excellent little 
works on Chemistry, all, we perceive, from the 
north side of the Tweed, where this science, 
with its numerous practical applications, appears 
an especial favourite. Mr. Griftin’s work has 
already gained a popularity which it certainly 
merits, as is evident by its having reached a 
seventh edition. Of this favour he shows a 
proper sense by having almost re-written the 
present impression, and illustrated it with nume- 
rous wood-cuts. We must say, however, that 
his attacks on the theories of Berzelius, Dumas, 
&c., are totally out of place in a work aiming 
at the character of popular: they must neces- 
sarily be all but unintelligible to his readers.— 
Mr. Reid’s little treatise is appearing in the 
‘Library of Popular Science’ in the form of 
numbers. Itis astonishingly cheap, and written 
with clearness, conciseness and accuracy. But 
we must confess that we have derived from the 
work of Messrs. Murray, a pleasure of a higher 
kind than we usually experience, even from 
volumes of much greater pretensions. In a few 
well-digested chapters on Attraction, Heat, 
Light, Electricity, and the Atomic Theory, they 
explain the general principles of the science, 
in a style remarkable for its perspicuity, and 
even for its beauty :—we only doubt if it be not 
at times a little too ambitious—and then illus- 
trate with an actual prodigality of facts, and 
well-chosen practical applications, which must 
render it an attractive and delightful volume to 
an intelligent boy. We shall look with interest 
for the promised continuation of the Messrs. 
Murray’s labours, which is to include ‘ the con- 
sideration of the action of the laws now laid 
down on inorganic and organic substances.” 

* The Fathers not Papists ; or, Six Discourses 
by the most eloquent Fathers of the Church, trans- 
lated by H. S. Boyd, Esq.’—Fears are enter- 
tained by some, that England may fall once 
again under the power of the Pope, and that 
the creed of the Council of Trent will, at no 
distant period, supersede the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. ‘The foundation for such fears it is not 
very easy to discover, but we shall not say to 
the respectable persons by whom they are en- 
tertained, that such fears are groundless,—for 
nothing is so offensive to a man as to tell him 
that he has been frightened without a cause—but 
suggest for their consideration, that to proclaim 
alarm, and to exaggerate danger, may tend to 
produce the very evil they wish to avoid. We 
more than doubt the utility of the ‘ preserva- 
tives against popery,”’ which are produced as 
abundantly as ‘specifics against cholera’’: in 
the great majority of instances, the writers know 
as little of that creed, and its effect on the 
human mind, as quacks do of the new disease, 
and its effects on the human body. Morison’s 
pills recently killed a patient—polemical trea- 
tises have strengthened the ranks of infidelity. 
We have made these general remarks, suggested 
by the title and preface of this work, without 
any unkindly feeling to the work or its esti- 
mable author: the discourses he has selected 
from the neglected stores of ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, have a high value, independently of con- 
troversial considerations. There is a rich vein 
of eloquence in Chrysostom, which might be 
worked with profit by modern preachers; and 
Basil’s homilies throw light on a very important 
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part of church history, the progress of opinion. 
Gregory Nazianzen is to us less interesting than 
the other two; his invective against Julian shows 
little of the spirit of pure Christianity, and 
the part he took in the persecution of the So- 
phists was neither creditable to his honesty nor 
his gratitude. Gregory was a poet as well as a 
divine, and Mr. Boyd has translated some spe- 
cimens of his composition: we wish he had 
chosen the moral distichs instead of the epi- 
taphs, for the sentiments in the latter fre- 
quently show an angry and revengeful spirit. 
‘he volume is valuable for its specimens of the 
literature of the early Christians, but, as a work 
of controversy, it possesses a very small portion 
of merit. 

* Disquisitions on the Antipapal Spirit which 
produced the Reformation, §c., by Gabriel Ro- 
zetti; translated from the Italian by Miss Ca- 
roline Ward.’—When the work, of which this is 
a version, first appeared, we entered into some 
examination of the singular theory on which it 
is grounded. We have now, therefore, only to 
announce its translation into English. It ap- 
pears carefully rendered, and dedicated to Mr. 
Cary, the translator of Dante, in a modest and 
well written preface. 

* Lays for the Dead, by Amelia Opie.’—The 
forte of this once favourite authoress always lay 
rather in prose-fiction than verse. The collection 
of votive poems before us, reveals much deep 
affection and sincere regret, and we respect the 
feelings which have prompted the verses it con- 
tains—while we cannot think that it will add 
to, or perhaps, more properly speaking, revive, 
the writer’s popularity. 

* Guide to the Giant's Causeway’—‘ Guide to 
Killarney and Glengarif.’—Though the direc- 
tions in these guide-books are not sufficiently 
explicit, they will afford considerable assistance 
to the tourist who desires to visit the wild and 
wondrous scenery of Antrim, or who wishes to 
roam through the bold and romantic country in 
the opposite extremity of Ireland. ‘The descrip- 
tions of the views are very loosely written; in- 
deed, in some of them, we found it difficult to 
recognize our old acquaintances: the editor has 
servilely copied Wright. Small as these works 
are, they are disfigured by one or two political 
allusions—verily, there are Irishmen who could 
not repeat the multiplication table except to 
the tune of the ‘ Boyne Water.’ The maps are 
tolerably correct, and Petrie’s views, though 
somewhat tame, are accurate. 

‘ Wakefield’s Public Expenditure apart from 
Taxation.’ —We cannot enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of a work so exclusively political as 
this is: the author’s object is to show that the 
British government doubly violates the prin- 
ciples of sound economy, by giving inadequate 
remuneration to its inferior servants, and by 
bestowing extravagant salaries on their supe- 
riors. The instances chosen are in the army, the 
navy, and the church. The author has bestowed 
great pains on the investigation of these several 
subjects, but we are not prepared to assent to 
all his conclusions. 

* Enigmas, Historical and Geographical.’— 
These enigmas are designed not only to exercise 
youthful ingenuity, but to impress on the me- 
mory many important historical and geogra- 
phical facts: they thus combine instruction with 
amusement, and we are sure that the work will 
be found an agreeable companion in the family 
circle. 

‘A Short Course of Reading from the Old Tes- 
tament.’—The design of this work, which, by the 
way, is neither clearly expressed nor steadily 
kept in view, is to show the ‘unity of the Old 
Testament, in its relation to Christianity, as a 
means to an end. It is rather too much to 
charge 10s, 6d. for this volume of selections, 
when a copy of the entire Bible, much better 
printed, may be had for less than half the sum, 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ON A LADY WHO DIED AT SEA. 
From the Portuguese of Camoens. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Tov, to whose power my hopes, my joys, I 

gave— 
O fondly loved! my bosom’s dearest care! 
Earth, which denied thy precious form a grave, 
Yields not one spell to soothe my lone despair. 
Yes! the sea shrouds that loveliness divine ; 
Dark o’er thy head th’ eternal billows roll ; 
But while one ray of life or thought is mine, 
Thou, too, shalt live the inmate of my soul. 
And if the tones of my uncultured song 
Have skill the sad remembrance to prolong, 
Of love so fervent, and of faith so pure: 
Still shall my verse thine epitaph remain, 
Thy grave be still undying in the strain, 
While Time, and Love, and Memory shall 
endure. 


COWPER AND BYRON. t 

Comparisons are instituted for the sake of 
likeness or of unlikeness; both these causes 
render Cowper and Byron fit parallels. There 
are no two incomparable poets who may be so 
well compared together as these. Cowper was 
the first, and the founder of a school, of which 
Byron was the last and the contounder. The 
first broke the fetters of formality and the 
swathings of exact cadence and rhythmus, and 
the last ran riot in a licentious excess of liberty. 
From the publication of * The Traveller,’ and 
*The Deserted Village,’ till the publication of 
*The Task,’ poetry was altogether a thing of 
words; the jingle of cadence had lulled passion 
to sleep. Dryden, Pope, and their followers, 
had coined a vast mintage of poetical expression, 
so that any one with a moderate ear, and a toler- 
able memory, could write a very pretty poem— 
a poem bearing as much relation to poetry, as 
Eton verses bear to the inspiration of Virgil and 
Horace. The writers of poems had no tempta- 
tion to think or to feel—they found a veil of 
precomposed words cast over every object in the 
natural world, and over every emotion or feeling 
in the moral world. The sun, the moon, and the 
stars—fields, groves, rocks, rivers, seas, and 
mountains, were stuck all over with epithets, so 
that even a poet’s eye could not see them in 
their naked beauty, and the poet’s heart had not 
passion enough to shake off these dull, cold or- 
naments— 

The poets had paw’d the silver moon, 

*Till they’d made it as dull as a pewter spoon. 
Thus also was it with all the passions and emo. 
tions of the mind—they had their established 
language, which had been poetical when original 
and the result of feeling, but which became pro- 
saic and flat when used by heartless imitators. 
Melody and commonplace had smothered poetry 
till Cowper felt, thought, and gave his feelings 
and thoughts to the world, with a passion and 
bold sincerity, that broke up the icy smoothness 
of melodious and monotonous versification. 
That which Cowper began, Byron hascompleted. 
Before Cowper, there was none like unto him ; 
since Byron, there has been none like unto him. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together 
for the similarity of their inspiration—they both 
wrote from their own feelings, and their personal 
history makes great part of the interest of their 
verse. Cowper's poems require for their eluci- 
dation, a knowledge of him who wrote them, they 
receive a light of illustration and beauty, from 
knowing the susceptibility of mind which gave 





t We should not think it necessary to observe that 
the individual writer is alone responsible for the opi- 
nions advanced in this paper, if we had not received 
more than one letter pointing out, absurdly enough, 
what were called contradictions in the Atheneum, 





them being. They are not composed of coldly 
artificial tears, or compacted with unfelt smiles, 
but there is a sweet sincerity in their sadness, 
and there is a real sunshine of heart in their 
gayer and lighter forms. He has given voice to 
some of the finest and kindest thoughts that be. 
long to humanity, and has shown what sweetness 
may be wrung from fancy by the pressure of sor. 
row. In like manner when ‘Childe Harold’ 
burst upon the world, it was as the opening of a 
human bosom, the living anatomy of the human 
heart. It waited not for the coldness of com. 
mendation, but it commanded the sympathy of 
awakened feeling. It was impossible for a mo. 
ment to separate the poem from the poet. The 
poet might call his work a work of fancy; but 
the world felt that it must have been a work of 
feeling—of vivid experience—of a passion that 
had power to analyze itself. The work increased 
in interest, in proportion as the world gained 
knowledge of the identity of the poet and the 
subject, so that if Childe Harold was not Lord 
Byron, Lord Byron was Childe Harold, and that 
amounted to the same thing. The readers of 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ may enjoy 
these poems in all the fulness of their poetical 
beauty, without any knowledge or thought of the 
personal history of the writers—but they who 
read ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Task,’ are inter. 
ested in the living experience of the authors, 
The lives of Cowper and Byron are integral 
parts of their works, elucidating, illustrating, em. 
bellishing them ; they are so inseparably joined 
together, that they cannot be contemplated 
apart—their lives are poetry, their poetry is life, 
Hence there is this resemblance also between 
these two writers, that the readers of their works 
are not merely readers of poetry, but are perforce 
also, students of mental philosophy, drawn, as it 
were, by an irresistible attraction of a living 
sympathy, to the study and analysis of human 
feelings. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together 
for their madness; and yet how dissimilar in 
this point of similarity. The madness of the one 
was religious—the madness of the other was 
irreligious. The one misapprehended God, the 
other misapprehended the world. The one 
thought himself forsaken of God, yet did all he 
could to please and honour that God by whom 
he imagined himself to have been forsaken ;— 
the other fancied that the world hated him, yet 
he did all that was in the power of his fine genius 
to gain the applause of that world, by which he 
supposed himself to be despised, and the good 
will of which he professed to hold in sovereign 
contempt. When Cowper thought it would be 
impiety in him to pray, there was the sincerest 
piety in that thought ;—and when Lord Byron, 
in Italy or Greece, spoke or wrote of himself as 
an exile from his native land, in thought and 
person too, he was at that very moment deriving 
his inspiration from England, the promptings of 
his muse from this very island. His hatred of 
England was but the wantonness of his love 
towards it. Could he in his heart despise clouds, 
and mists, and watery summers, who in his boy+ 
hood had roamed on the heaths of Scotland? 
He must have known that he was indebted to the 
clouds of his native clime for the poetical passion 
with which he could speak of the cloudless skies 
of Greece. Cowper’s overflowing of religious 
feeling made him fancy himself to be an irre- 
ligious person : Byron’s sympathy with humanity 
was so passionately strong, that he imagined that 
he hated the species. When Byron wrote his 
epitaph on a Newfoundland dog, praising the 
canine, at the expense of the human species, his 
very vituperation of humanity showed how well 
he loved his fellow creatures; he loved them 80 
well that he was angry with them for not being 
perfect. Hatred is a transient feeling ; it either 
dies away in the cold oblivion of contempt, or 
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turns round again to the passionate fondness of 
love. He who cherishes his hatred with much 
talk, shows that he wishes to love what he pro- 
fesses to hate. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together 
for the alternations of gaiety and gravity in their 
works. The author of ‘Childe Harold’ was the 
author of * Beppo’; and the author of ‘The Task’ 
was the author of ‘John Gilpin.” The prettiest 
flowers will sometimes grow upon the gloomiest 
precipices ; and oftentimes from the lips of the 
greatest sufferers will fall pleasant sayings and 
lively turns of humour: tears and smiles may 
be as opposite as light and darkness; but they 
alternate as surely as night and day. What is 
so wild as the laughter of childhood, and what 
so furious as its passionate tears? And poets 
are children—children from their warmth of 
feeling, from their openness of heart, from their 
lively susceptibility. To a child, the world is 
not a reality—it is a poem, a romance, a fairy 
tale: children are poets. That rigidity which 
utilitarian folks call wisdom, which dries up the 
fountain of tears, and which monotonizes the 
features against the ripple of a smile, is the de- 
struction of all poetry ; for it is the destruction 
of all passion, substituting calculation for im- 
pulse, sneering at the folly of laughter, and de- 
spising the weakness of tears. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together 
for the power and fulness of their genius break- 
ing over the bonds of sectarianism, and becoming 
Catholic in their acceptableness with the public. 
They are both read by multitudes, who admire 
not the rigidity of the one, or the laxity of the 
other. In their opinions they belonged to par- 
ties—in their genius they are independent of, 
and superior to party. Cowper was a religious 
poet; but he is not exclusively the property of 
what is called the religious world. Byron was 
nota particularly religious poet; but the religious 
world is not indifferent to the charms of his 
muse. Byron had a hatred of fanaticism, and 
Cowper an abhorrence of impiety ; yet, had the 
two men met, we may suppose it possible that 
Byron would have reverenced Cowper’s religion, 
and that Cowper would have sympathized with 
Byron’s warmth of feeling. Byron has not 
merely possessed himself of readers in the reli- 
gious world, but he has conquered political party 
spirit. He treated royalty with no reverence ; 
yet his readers and admirers are to be found in 
as great abundance among Tories as amongst the 
other political segments of the population ; and 
as Cowper may be read and admired by many 
whom he satirizes, so is Byron by many of the 
party whom he treats with contempt ; for, after 
all, a good hater is better than a bad lover, as a 
kick from a velvet shoe is better than a kiss 
from leathern lips. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together 
for their complete poetical originality and in- 
dependence. They did not write poetry merely 
hecause others had written before them. They 
wrote their own poetry, their own thoughts and 
feelings: they were not hawkers and pedlars of 
Brummagem epithets; they were not blowers 
of bubbles or spouters of second-hand froth ; 
they wrote as they would have written had 
nobody ever written before them. There is 
nothing in which it is so difficult to play the 
hypocrite as in poetry. Ifa man hath no heart, 
not all the art in the world can make it appear 
that he has. He may puff and blow, and swagger 
and swell; he may foam at the mouth, and pull 
off his neckcloth ; he may assault Olympus with 
high words, or storm Parnassus with ranting 
epithets; he may talk of gloomy and moody, 
and scowling and howling and growling, and 
dashing and crashing, and raving and roaring; 
but it will not do. Words are the vehicle of 


poetry, and so is the Lord Mayor's coach the 
Vehicle of the Lord Mayor; but words are no 


Lord Mayor. That Byron and Cowper may be 
compared as originals, is manifest from the total 
diversity of their style and manner of thought. 
What an immense difference between the gravity 
of Byron and the gravity of Cowper ! And what 
an equally immense difference between their 
respective gaiety! Compare ‘John Gilpin’ to 
‘Don Juan’;—and Cowper seriously regretted 
that he had ever written anything so unserious 
as‘ John Gilpin’; but Lord Byron never regretted 
that he had written *Don Juan.’ In Byron’s 
gravity, what bitterness! In Cowper’s gravity, 
what sweetness! *The Task’ and‘ Childe Harold’ 
were both the moods of the authors’ own minds, 
and yet what vastly different moods! Both 
wrote from the pressure of sorrow, and yet how 
different the character of their respective sor- 
rows! If they had preconcerted to interest 
the world by different means, and without one 
thought or sentiment in common, they could 
not have done it more effectually. How like, 
—and yet how unlike! So they are com- 
pared, because they are so different in their 
very likenesses. They have revealed much to 
the world, and have left works and characters so 
strongly contrasted, and yet so strangely. coinci- 
dent, as to open, as it were, a new volume in the 
history of the human mind. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome. 

Bunsen and Plattner’s third volume of the 
Description of Rome has appeared: it is de- 
voted ¢otaliter to the Vatican (Vaticanischen 
Sammlungen), chiefly by Professor Gerhard, 
with one masterly section on Raphael's tapes- 
tries, by Bunsen. In addition to a Catalogue 
Raisonné of the public museums and galleries, 
this volume contains details of the Vatican Li- 
brary, (books, manuscripts, paintings, and illu- 
minations,) of the private picture collections, 
chapels, &c. A work more needed, especially by 
foreigners, could scarce be thought of: we had, 
strange as it may seem, positively nothing to 
guide us through the wilderness of ten thousand 
statues, fragments, busts, sarcophagi, marbles of 
every kind, the most extensive, and interesting 
collection in the world, but a sorry sight- 
book, that gave bare names to some few dozen 
articles, and those often as much out as Pasquin 
and Marforio to a Greek warrior and a water god. 
You would not believe this when at Rome—in- 
sisted I was lazy or lying white when I said no 
Catalogue of the Vatican could be found—bid 
the eustodi go to Malebolgia for bidding you go 
to Mrs. Starke, and cited Count de Clarac’s 
* admirable little hook” on the Louvre collection, 
when the many-tongued librarian, Mezzofanti, 
told you in his twenty-five ditferent languages, it 
would take a book as big as a backgammon-box 
merely to name all the Vatican marbles. Shame- 
ful, isn’t it ? that the public should be blocked 
out by so many impediments from this rich 
treasure-house of art. No catalogue—custodes 
as insolent as house-dogs, and as ignorant—but 
two open days per week for three hours each 
(and not open at all on the innumerable holi- 
days, fast-days, &e., of the Romish calendar, )— 
while the galleries of Florence and Paris, neither 
a fourth as large, are open six days out of the 
seven, and for six hours at a time! Would not 
you think the Vatican Gallery were another 
Poet’s Corner, and the Pope a double of the 
Dean of Westminster ? However, one of the im- 
pediments is removed, without the help indeed 
of any Italian hand, lay or clerical, by Professor 
Gerhard’s volume. Pity it should be in German— 
I mean only in German :—will vou enter into a 
negotiation with the publisher, and translate the 
book ? Our travellers are wild-geese without it. 
Professor Gerhard’s volume has the three best 
qualities of a descriptive work—briefness, precise- 
ness, and completenes: it gives every article— 





more poetry than the Lord Mayor's coach is the 


every needful particular on each—nothing super. 





fluous. Of course, however, it must omit many 
collateral particulars, which, though inter- 
esting and useful, are not positively requisite, 
and would have swollen his book to an epic size 
indeed. For example, he gives two octavo pages 
on the Apollo Belvedere, 2 medium between 
Vasi’s ten lines and Visconti’s treatise, yet with 
all the closeness of the one, and comprehensive- 
ness of the other. By the bye, that monastic 
meditator D—, who is here, has started a theory 
on the Apollo, which yet seems to me so ob- 
vious, I can scarce think it original, though not 
to be met with in either Gerhard or any other 
author to my knowledge—tell me what you and 
your antiquarian clique think of it: he con- 
ceives the original type of this statue and its 
whole class to have been neither a serpent-killer, 
a giant-killer, nor a god-physician, nor a de- 
stroyer of Greeks, nor an assassinator of Niobe’s 
children, but the Apollo Hecatos, the far-darting 
king, a personification of the Sun’s radiant ap- 
pearance, by which he seems to dart his arrows of 
light to the fammantia menia mundi. This, as it is 
a much simpler, likewise appears to me a much 
sublimer allegory than any of the others: Apollo 
and Diana also have their symmetry carried to 
its utmost. Jecatos and Hecate, both deities of 
the bow, and, for the selfsame reason, being 
personitications of the greater and the lesser 
lights. Apollo's lizard, or serpent, which on the 
common hypothesis somewhat preposterously 
appear close behind him, while he shoots straight 
forward, and living after they have been killed, 
would be mere symbols, the former of solar heat, 
the latter of templar seclusion, wisdom (i.e. 
mental i//umination), medicine, (i.e. evil-dispel- 
ling influence of the sun), Kc. The Apollo 
Hecatos, an original type, as he supposes, of 
abstract signification, was no doubt brought 
down to the level of general capacity, by repre- 
senting it under some more sensible form, a 
giant-slayer, lizard-killer, &c.; and such repre- 
sentations those very symbols may have sug- 
gested, being converted, however, from a lizard, 
&c., into some more dignified object of the god’s 
bowmanship, a dragon or a hydra. Hence 
came the Belvedere expression of scorn and in- 
dignation, that of the original type being far- 
sightedness and energetic calm, a much more 
supra-mundane character, and precisely agreeing 
with the ubiquitous penetration and intense 
steadiness of sunlight. Now don’t be stiff-necked, 
and disdain conversion to this creed because it 
is not subscribed Hitzenblitzenhammer, or some 
other prostrating German name for an arches 
ologist. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Wr have glanced over the remainder of this 
month’s Magazines. Almost all the principal 
ones give us articles upon Campbell's * Life of 
Mrs. Siddons.” Of these the paper in the Monthly 
Repository is decidedly the best, in our opinion : 
this periodical could atford to spare both thought 
and originality to some of its weaker contem- 
poraries; and we wish it would give away its 
sectarian spirit, which alone prevents it from 
taking the highest possible standing.—The grace. 
ful and lady-like Court Magazine comes before 
us in striking contrast. The present is a good 
number: we have more of Haynes Bayly’s Vers 
de Société; Mr. St. John’s * Turkish Notions of 
Civilization’; and a continuation of those 
Musical Papers, which a year or two ago ex. 
cited so much attention: the present one is 
devoted to an anatomy of the Abbey Meet- 
ing—The New Monthly, too, is amusing and 
varied in its contents. Mrs. Hemans’s * Records 
of Passing Thoughts’ are beautiful; Disraeli 
the younger’s ‘Infernal Marriage’ continued in 
his best manner. He contrives to hit the follies 
of the day most pleasantly in these appropri+ 





ations of the fine old legends of Mythology ; 
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the ‘Incidents on the Hudson’ are national and 
graphic; and we are glad to come to an end of 
the * Debtor’s Experience.._The British Maga- 
zine, the Asiatic, and United Service Journals, 
and the Sporting Magazine, are all praiseworthy, 
as abiding stedfastly by their original purpose.— 
The Asiatic gives us a smooth and pretty song 
by Baboo Kasiprad Gosh, a Hindi poet; and 
an interesting ‘ Memoir of Akhtal, the Christian 
Arab Poet..—Mr. Loudon carries on his Archi- 
tectural and Gardener’s Magazines with unflag- 
ging spirit: the latter, we perceive, is announced 
to appear monthly for the future—T7ait does 
no more than justice to Mary Howitt’s delight- 
ful ‘Sketches of Natural History,’ and to Mr. 
Pringle’s *‘ African Sketches.” We have more 
of the ‘Opium-Eater’s Autobiography,’ which 
is always amusing—not so the imitation of the 
Noctes, which is a decided blemish_—We have 
also received the July number of the North 
American Review : it contains valuable and care- 
fully-written papers; among the lighter ones, 
articles upon Schiller, Crabbe, and Miss Edge- 
worth’s * Helen’; for our own parts, we should 
like less of European, and more of native lite- 
traure. 

Mr. Heraud last night delivered, at the Rus- 
sell Institution, an Oration on the death of 
Coleridge—or, to speak more correctly, on the 
metaphysical spirit which pervades his works. 
We cannot but think that, to a general audi- 
ence, something more of the man and the poet 
would have been acceptable; and that the dis- 
course was pitched unwisely high. It is thus that 
philosophy is rendered distasteful to the many. 
Mr. Heraud, however, read an interesting letter 
from Coleridge to the Committee of the Insti- 
tution, in answer to their request of him to de- 
liver a course of lectures: and the oration itself, 
we are sure, would gain by being printed. 

In the Arts, we do not hear of much doing.— 
We spent a pleasant hour or two at the Con- 
versazione of the Architectural Society on Tues- 
day evening, at their New Rooms in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Some of Mr. Cottingham’s Draw- 
ings of Interiors were most beautiful; as were 
also some sketches of Norman and Italian 
Buildings by Messrs. J. Nash and G. B. Moore. 
The President, Mr. Clarke, read a paper on the 
Objects and Progress of this Society, which is, 
as yet, only in its infancy.—The Musical World 
is very quiet; however, the Amateur Festival, 
which we announced a few weeks ago, is pro- 
ceeding with its arrangements. The perform- 
ances are to be deferred till October; and we 
see that the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria have consented to patronize them. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Entomotocicat Society.— dug. 4.— Lieut. 
Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., &c. in the chair.— 
The report of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the Society, for investigating the 
nature of the ravages of the cane-fly, in Gre- 
nada, was read, containing a variety of sugges- 
tions as to the most efficacious remedies against 
the attacks of the fly in its different states. It 
was stated, that this report had been forwarded 
to the Agricultural Society of Grenada, in order 
that the suggestions might at once be brought 
into action. 

The nest of Odynerus quadratus was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Ingpen, who had found it, built 
in the folds of a piece of paper, which had acci- 
dentally fallen behind a book shelf. The nest 
was nearly six inches long, having several open- 
ings to the cells, through which the insects, on 
arriving at the perfect state, had made their 
escape. It appeared to be composed of dried 
mud. 

Two memoirs were read—1. Descriptions of 
some new species of Indian ants, with obser- 
yations upon their respective habits, by Lieut, 





Col. W. H. Sykes. In this memoir the author 
described a curious ant’s nest which he had dis- 
covered upon the branches of trees, and which 
was composed of dried cow-dung, being as much 
as eight inches in diameter. The proceedings of 
a large black ant were detailed, which intests 
houses, and which has the instinct to leap to a 
considerable distance from the walls of rooms, 
upon tables upon which preserves and other 
sweets are placed, and which have been removed 
from the walls in order to prevent the ants from 
attacking the dessert. The history of a third 
species was given, which, contrary to the now 
prevalent opinion of naturalists, lays up con- 
siderable stores of seeds for its supply during the 
rainy season.-—2. Description of the Lamia Nor- 
risii, a beautiful new species of Cerambycidie, 
from Sierra Leone, by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., 
&e. 





THEATRICALS 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

A new farce was produced here on Monday 
last. We should be happy to report well of it, 
for the sake of the management—for the sake 
of the author (whoever he may be)—for the 
sake of good-humour towards all adventurers in 
# perilous and seldom profitable pursuit ;—but, 
in all sincerity, we have little or nothing to 
suy in favour of ‘The Dragon.’ There is no 
subject on which English dramatic authors blun- 
der so terribly, as a military one; there is no 
part which English actors represent with so 
little fidelity, either in dress or demeanour, as 
that of an officer, or even of a common soldier. 
We have two actors, now on the stage, and 
only two, as far as we at present remember, 
who look like what they purport to be when 
they represent a military character—Mr. Warde 
and Mr. Benson Hill. The reason is, that 
they have both been officers. Mr. F. Matthews’s 
dress, as Colonel Somebody, on Monday night, 
presented such an extraordinary mixture of In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Field Officer, General Officer, 
and Staff Officer, that to say to what regiment 
he belonged, would have puzzled a conjuror, 
If we are to look only to the laugh of the 
moment, without caring at what expense of 
either probability or possibility it is obtained, 
then we may fairly say that some of the situ- 
ations arising out of the plot of ‘The Dragon’ 
are highly comic, but the plot itself is far too 
outrageous to convey any satisfaction to a per- 
son of even moderate reflection. We havea 
Colonel who suspects that his wife is too fond of 
the attentions of her cousin, an Ensign, and who 
therefore appoints, as duenna over her, one of 
his drummer boys!! The wife cares nothing 
about the ensign, but resolves to punish her 
husband, by pretending to be in love with the 
drummer, and causing the drummer to fall in 
love with her. In pursuance of this, she actually 
sits down to breakfast with the drummer and her 
own maid. Again, the ensign wanting to be left 
alone with the lady, tries to get rid of the 
drummer, who not only treats him as unceremo- 
niously as if he were a brother knight of the 
stick, but, at one time, thrusts his head at him, 
and shakes it in his face. Now, really, is not 
this too absurd an infraction of military disci- 
pline, even for a farce ? But enough : if authors 
write such things—readers (if they can read) or 
managers (if they can manage) should check them. 
We do not wish to be over particular, or to drive 
stage licence into too close a corner. We only 
say with the sailor who addressed the conjuror, 
when he displayed his sovereigns changed into 
halfpence, “ As much fun as you like, but no 
d—d nonsense.” Mr. Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, 
and Mrs. Waylett, played as well as their parts 
admitted of, and the latter lady sang two songs 
of Mr. A. Lee’s, neither of which was effective, 
although both were like all that gentleman's 





compositions, pretty ; and the second particu. 
larly so as to the symphonies and accompani. 
ments. The dialogue, (with the exception of one 
or two double-entendres, which we trust were ac. 
cidental, and which should at all events be 
forthwith expunged,) without being particularly 
good, was light, pleasant, and rather aboye 
average. The farce was not received without 
opposition, but the applause predominated. 

We had, upon this occasion, an opportunity 
of taking up a dropped stitch, by seeing the re. 
mainder of the opera of * Nourjahad.’ There jg 
nothing in the third act to alter the opinion we 
formed of it from the first and second. We stil] 
complain of dulness in the piece itself, and of 
want of melody and simplicity in the music. 
Clever it certainly is, and therefore we the more 
regret that it is not all it ought to be. The trio 
in the third act, of which much has been said, 
and which is still honoured with a double encore, 
is perhaps the most pleasing piece in the opera, 
but we forget it as soon as it is over. There is 
one defect in the stage arrangement which really 
must not be passed over in silence: a carpet 
(Persian, we presume,) is spread over the stage, 
and this remains throughout the piece. In the 
palace-rooms, in the palace-gardens, and, finally, 
in the third act, to our utter astonishment, in 
the middle of a forest!! We know that the 
real carpet of nature, in such a place, is no more 
like a deal board than it is like the best carpet 
Waterloo House could produce, and we know 
also that we go to a theatre to be deceived, but 
let us have something with which it is possible 
for us to lend a hand at deceiving ourselyes_ 
pray do. The opera yet wants a great deal of 
curtailment. Mr. H. Phillips’s speeches in the 
third act are tedious in the extreme, and the 
constant sameness of his speaking voice makes 
us wish, if possible, more than ever, to have the 
gratification of hearing him sing. The house 
was very full. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Two new pieces have lately been produced 
here. A melodrama called ‘The Heiress of 
Bruges, and a classical burlesque, entitled 
* Caught Courting.’ The first is founded on Mr, 
Grattan’s novel, so called. We were never, 
personally speaking, any great admirers of the 
foundation, but it is, at all events, more solid 
and better than the superstructure. The situ. 
ations are nearly the same as the novel, but, of 
course, not so novel as the same. Mr. Selby 
played the principal part, and the constant re- 
petition of his urging on others to fight, and 
keeping out of danger himself, reminded the 
audience so strongly of the line of conduct 
which Mr. Joseph Grimaldi always held it most 
prudent to adopt in a pantomime, that they were 
constrained to indulge in laughter. We cannot 
say much in favour either of the dialogue or the 
general acting—and, under these circumstances, 
the reception was better than could reasonably 
have been expected. There was too close a re- 
turn to the old “ Coburg” style in the getting up. 
Mr. Ransford sang a good song about water- 
drinking ; and perhaps when the performers are 
more at home in their parts, the piece will be 
more approved of. 

The second novelty is built on the story of 
Baucis and Philemon. It is, we believe, writ- 
ten by Mr. & Becket, the author of some similar 
pieces at the Fitzroy Theatre. Instead of ad- 
hering to the usual custom in such cases, of 
giving us parodies on popular songs, the author 
has written original songs to old airs, and it must 
be confessed that they are very dull, although 
the music selected is generally good ; and there 
is a very pretty new quartet composed by Mr. 
Wade. The subject is hardly made enough of, 
and the piece wants bustle; but here end our 
objections. The dialogue is neat and sprightly : 
some hard political hits were greatly relished 
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by the audience. The general execution of the 
piece, with the exception of the songs, is very 
creditable to the author; the music was well 
sung, and the acting throughout good, particu- 
larly by Miss P. Horton, in Mercury, and Mr. 
Mitchell, in Philemon. Our compliments, on 
the score of dress, must be confined to Miss P. 
Horton. The piece was very well received. 

Mr. Knowles’s farewell benefit, on Monday 
week, was attended by one of the most crowded 
audiences ever seen within the walls of this or 
any other theatre. Mr. Macready was most en- 
thusiastically received in Virginius, and Mr. 
Liston and Mrs. Orger, who kindly gave their 
services in the farce, were, as usual, applauded 
to the echo, with “one cheer more,” for the 
good-will they thus evinced towards the public 
favourite. Mr. Knowles made a speech, which 
coming, as usual with him, straight from the 
heart, made its way sufficiently to those of his 
hearers to make them wince a little under the 
consciousness of having too much neglected him. 
It was too late to mend matters—but he wrung 
from them an acknowledgment of their errors, 
for, in applauding him they condemned them- 
selves. The public, in truth, have been very 
naughty to this warm-hearted son of Erin and 
of genius; but they seem to be aware of it, and 
that is one step towards improvement. Let us 
hope, if he should at no distant period return 
among us, that they will join us heart and hand 
in hailing his return, and also in making it better 
worth his while to stay here than go again. 








MISCELLANEA 

Produce of Corn in France.—We find in Le 
Voleur the following calculation respecting the 
produce and consumption of corn in France. 
Of the 54 millions of hectares of land of which 
France is composed, 14 millions and a half are 
devoted to the cultivation of farinaceous sub- 
stances of different descriptions, which allows 
but one acre to each inhabitant. The average 
produce is 167,261,000 hectolitres. Deducting 
the quantity used as seed, for distillation, the 
nourishment of domestic animals, and that de- 
stroyed by insects, there remains, for the annual 
consumption of each inhabitant, only 182 kilo- 
grammes, which makes about a pound of bread 
per day. As this calculation comprises only 
62 kilogrammes of wheat, it follows that France 
does not produce sufficient corn for the whole 
of its inhabitants, but is forced to substitute 
other grain. 

Dromedaries in France.x—About a fortnight 
ago, no less than five dromedaries arrived at 
Mont-de-Madran, in the department of the 
Landes (France). They had been about two 
months on their way from Toulon, having per- 
formed but very short stages daily. They are 
accompanied by an African, who is to remain in 
France with the view of explaining their habits, 
it being the intention of the parties who have 
brought them from Africa to endeavour to ac- 
custom them to the climate of France. Two of 
these animals are males, and three females; the 
youngest of which is about four months old, and 
about the size of a horse. One of the males is 
a particularly beautiful animal. They all appear 
to have suffered considerably from the journey, 
and, from being accustomed only to walk upon the 
sand, their feet are much injured by the stones. 
Should it be possible to accustom these animals 
to the climate of the Landes, they may be very 
usefully employed, and it is hoped that it will 

found practicable to breed them, which is 
the primary object in view. 

Bones of Elephants discovered in the Pays Bas. 
—According to M. Morren (a notice of whose 
Memoir on the subject will be found in the 
columns of LZ’ Justitut,) neither of the two mo- 
bographs published on the province of Luxem- 

urg mention the discovery of the bones of 
elephants in that province. M. Cauchy makes 





a similar omission with respect to the province 
of Namur. In the province of Liege, the bones, 
with the exception of those found at Cheratte, 
and in the neighbourhood of Chénée, are only 
met with in certain caverns, and very rarely. 
In Hainault these remains become more com- 
mon. The more numerous and richest disco- 
veries have been made in the provinces of Bra- 
bant, Antwerp, and the two Flanders. Lower 
down in Holland the deposit continues, M. 
Reinwardt mentioning bones of elephants found 
in the neighbourhood of Bois-le-duc, and pre- 
served in the Cabinet of Natural History of 
the University of Groningen. A thigh bone 
and one of the dorsal vertebrae were discovered 
at Altlasferwaard, in 1759. The bursting of 
the dike of Loemen, in the Over Betuve, in 
Gueldres, which took place at the beginning of 
1809, after the great inundations of that year, 
disclosed also some remains of elephants, among 
others, an os ischion. Cuvier also mentions a 
head, almost entire, found on the 24th of March, 
1820, by Francis Vander Willigan, workman 
belonging to the village of Heukelam, in the 
country of Gorcum, between the Wahal and the 
Leek. From these facts it would appear, that 
no fossil bones of elephants have been found in 
Belgium, or the higher districts of Ardennes, 
which, on an average, range about 550 métres 
above the level of the sea. M. Morren further 
mentions, that it is only at about 160 métres 
above the sea that these fossil remains begin to 
be found, and at about 100 metres lower that 
they become common. 


The Coast of Cuba, (observes Mr. Mac Leay 
incidentally, in a paper read at the Zoological 
Society,) in every open sandy part of it, is girt 
immediately above the coral reefs by a copse 
belt, close and nearly impenetrable, composed 
of almost one species of tree, the sea-side Grape, 
Coccoloba uvifera, Linn. At the base of this belt 
grow various Euphorbiacee and Convolvuli ; and 
behind it the parched sand supports many sea- 
side shrubs, including Palms, Cesalpinia, Cacti, 
&c., festooned with the flowers of Convolvuli, 
Echites, and other climbing plants: the leaves 
are studded with small terrestrial shells, and large 
sea-shells, brought from their original element 
by the singular Paguri which have usurped them, 
cluster round the short stunted trunks. Among 
the shrubs of these sands the most interesting is 
Omphalea triandra, the cob or hog-nut of Jamaica, 
a Euphorbiaceous plant, but affording a most de- 
licious and wholesome kernel: its upper leaves 
are large, heart-shaped, and thick, having a 
leathery texture and scabrous pale green sur- 
face; the young leaves and those of young plants 
have the same texture and colour, but differ 
remarkably in form, being deeply incised, with 
their divisions long and narrow, particularly the 
middle one, and all more or less dentated on the 
sides. 

Chinese Jest translated by Stanislas Julien.— 
There was a child whose incessant weeping 
disturbed the family. A physician being called 
in, administered a soothing potion, and spent 
the night in the house to prove its efficacy. At 
the end of some hours, hearing no cry, he said 
to the attendants, “ What a triumph of medi- 
cine! the child is healed !’—“ Ah,” replied 
they, though we hear not the child’s cries, we 
hear the mother’s sobs.” 

At Eskebeeuf, near St. Valery, in the Somme, 
a discovery was lately made at the depth of 
about ]2 feet in the ground, of a canoe, 28 feet 
in length by 22 inches in breadth, and 20 in 
depth. It appears to have belonged to the ear- 
liest period of navigation, or at least to the in- 
vasion of the Normans. It is formed of a single 
oak, and towards one of the extremities is an 
excavation that served to fix the mast. It is 
now deposited in the hall where the Société 
Royale d’Emulation of Abbeville holds its 
meetings.— Times. 





The Musk Duck of New Holland.—A specimen 
was lately presented to the Zoological Society, 
by Lieut. Breton, who stated that these birds 
are so extremely rare, that he saw only three of 
them during his various excursions, which ex- 
tended over twelve hundred miles of country. 
He has never heard of any instance in which 
more than two were seen together. They are 
met with only on the rivers, and in pools left 
in the otherwise dry beds of streams. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to shoot them, on account of 
the readiness with which they dive; the instant 
the trigger is drawn, the bird is under water. 

The Lantern Fly, and the Razor-grinder.— 
[From a Paper by Dr. Hancock read at the 
Zoological Society.]—The writer concurs with 
M. Richard and M. Sieber in regarding as erro- 
neous the statement of Madame Merian, that the 
Lantern-fly, Fulgora lanternaria, Linn., exhibits 
at night a brilliant light, and remarks that the 
whole of the native tribes of Guiana agree in treat- 
ing this story as fabulous; it seems to be an in- 
vention of Europeans desirous of assigning a use 
to the singular diaphanous projection, resem- 
bling a horn lantern, in front of the head of the 
insect. He also states that the Fulgore rarely 
sing.—The insect whose song is most frequently 
heard in Guiana is the Cicada clarisona, the 
Aria-aria of the Indians, and Razor-grinder of 
the Colonists: in the cool shade of the forests 
it may be heard at almost every hour of the 
day ; but in Georgetown its song commences 
as the sun disappears below the horizon, At 
Georgetown this Cicada was never heard in 
1804, when Dr. Hancock first visited the place ; 
but it is now very common, probably in conse- 
quence of the shelter afforded by the growth of 
many trees and shrubs in the gardens which 
have since been formed there. The sound 
emitted by it is ‘a long, continuous, shrill tone, 
which might be compared almost to that of a 
clarionet, and is little interrupted, except oc- 
casionally by some vibrating undulations.’ 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On one that had become suddenly rich. 
Fortune rais’d you not from favour ; 
This alone was her endeavour, 
‘lo exhibit, by example, 
Her power on all the good to trample. 
To the Painter of a Lady's Portrait. 
Much hast thou done with talents rare, 
But more is left behind ; 
I see the body of the fair, 
But where’s her fairer mind ? 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. | 
Bibliopegia: or, the Art of Bookbinding, with En- 
gravings, By John Andrews Arnett. 


Just published.—Hal ’s Frag ta de Viri- 
bus Medicamentorum, by Dr. Quin, svo. 7s.—Smiles 
and Tears: Poems; by M. A. Neal, 32mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Bardwell’s Memoir of the Rev. Gordon Hall, A.M. 
12mo. 3s. 6d.—Tales of Ireland, by the Author of 
* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
—Hints on Human Conduct, 12mo. 1s. 6d.—Nicolas’s 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of 
England, Vol. 3. royal 8vo. 15s.—A Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible, by Edward Robinson, D.D. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
—Sketches by Mrs. Sigourney, 12mo. 5s.— Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Artists, by John Gould, 12mo. 
12s. 6¢.—The Book of Gentility, 18mo. Is. 6¢.—The 
Book of Elegance, 18mo. Is.—Slight Reminiscences of 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and a corner of Italy, 2 vols, 
post Svo, 21s.—Steele’s Ship ‘s Assistant, correct- 
ed to 1834, by J. Stikeman, 8vo. 21s.—Swan’s Demon- 
stration of the Nerves, 4to. 31s. 6¢d.—The Teacher, by 
Abbott, 18mo. 3s.—An Offering of Sympathy. 32mo. 
2s. 6d.—Cruttwell’s Atlas, folio, 16s.—Ten Minutes 
Good Advice for a Sea Voyage, ls.—Coghlan’s Custom 
House Guide, 1s.—T'wenty Minutes Advice on Corns, 
Bunnions, &c. 18mo. Ls. 6d.—Ditto on Stomach Ach, 
Head Ach, Tooth Ach, &c. 18mo. 1s.—Ditto on Diet 
and Regimen, 18mo. Is.—Ditto to Young Mothers on 
Suckling their own Children, Is. 6d. 








Errata.—Last number, p. 571. col. 2, in the pas- 

sage—* such was the stone with which society daily 

The sparks which such stones draw 

from such flints,” &c, the word “ steeé” should be sub- 
stituted for stone. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LOSE of the PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Patt Matt.—The GALLERY, 
with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANTIENT MASTERS, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, The Most 
Noble the Marquess of Westminster, and The Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot, G.C.B.,is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing until Six in the Evening, and ined = — on Satarday, 
August the ieee.” at ; Cata 
WILLI aa hy ARN. RD, Keeper. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A “Gentleman, native 


of Germany, of high attainments and cons siderable expe- 
rience, having tinicheed an engagement in a Nobieman’s family, 
is willing rio RE-ENGAGE either as TUTOR or COMPANION, 
This offer will be. found partieutarly acce plable where, indepen- 
dently of general qualitications, integrity of character and a 
thorough kuowledge of modern |i ages is appreciaied. Tra- 
veiling would not ve objected to. Adequate emoluments are ex- 
pected.—Apply by letter, RK, S., at Mr. Ridgway’s, Bookseller, 
169, Piccadilly. 


R. BROSTER receives ‘TWO PUPILS 

to INSTRUCT in his SYSTEM for IMPROVING the 

s ECH, under every defect or weikness, in P! BLIC SPEAK- 

ING, at his Residence at East Cowes, Isle of Wig ght; where Sir 
David Brewster's Testimonial may be had, 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNENS. 
URGES’S PATENT PANEIDOLON, 
for Sketching any description of Landscape, or the most 


slicated Architecture, is now for Sale at 134, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, 








Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, August Iith, aud 
two following days, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely each day, 

OMPRISING, IN Fotre, Du Halde, De- 
scription de la Chine, 4 vols,<—Pugin and Heath’s Paris, 
lucia proofs, 2 vols,—Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols. sine loco et anno 

—Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols. —tn Quarto, Bryant’s Mythology, 

3 vols.—Historic Gallery, 7 vols. large paper—Herodote, trad. 

par Larcher, 9 vo paper—Dr. Larduer’s Works, 

Sydenvam’s Pia —Thompson’s Ale redo, 5 vols, 

Private Correspondence, 2 vols.—Carlisie’s Topographic 

tionary, 6 vols .—Euripides, Musgravii, 5 vols, ——ANnp In Oc- 

tavo, Milner’s Church History, by Scott, 7 vols. —Neale’s Puri- 
tans, 5 vols.—Fletcher’s Works, 9 volx,—Johnsou's Works, is 
vols. —Gell’s a, 3 ee —Heyne’s Virgil, 8 vols, la 

paper, ——Aise, AN ELLENT COLLECTION OF THE 

EST MODERN NOVELS. by Bulwer, Cooper, Ward, Galt, 

Godwin, Huut, Madden, Picken, Porter, Sc. &c. in excellent 

condition, 

May b be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 





Ss, wd URNITURE, ETC, 
rE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Fleet street, on PHU RSDAY, August Ith, at 
precisely, , 
ING of Mahogany Cabinets, Bed- 
les, Chairs, &c.; Ancient Roman Faneral Urns, 
Vases, Lamps, &c.; Paintin we Fossils, Shells, Stained Glass, 
Carvings in Oak, Ivory, &e. § 
h miay' be viewed, ‘and Catitogues bad at the Rooms. 


HE keane to LE CAMELEON are 

respectfully informed that in conseqaence of the Stereo- 

typed Plates of Nos. IX. and X. of that Publication having been 

seized at the Custom-House, Dover, a delay of a few days is un- 

avoidably incurred, Duplicates will be obtained from P. forth- 

with, and those two Nambers will be issued on the same day, 
Arrangements will be made to Spe enutany future interruption, 

London : H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mail East. 


DE PORQUET’S POPULAR FRENCH WORK. 
E TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRAN- 


4 CAIS; or, the Art of Translating at Sight English into 
French. Py L. F. DE PORQUET. 
tath edit. price 3s. 6d. in fancy boards, or sheep, 

** A system which Communicates (heart of thinking in French, 
which means the same thing as translating at sight, must be of 
inealeulable advantage to the students of that tongue: the sys- 
tem of M.de Porquet fulfils this promise.”—Glasgow Courier. 

F. de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers and Stationers, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and of all Booksellers. Of 
whom also may be had the other popular Works by the same 
Author, 





FOR = bore Way bane 


a 

NCE’S OU TL INE ‘3 “of “E NGLISH HIS- 
TORY ; ewbracing Notices of the Manners, Arts, Dress, 
&e. of the diferent Periods, 2nd edit. illustrated with “supe rior 
Lugravings, avd a Mapof the Saxou Heptarchy, ou a new pian. 
Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge; or, 
School Essentials: containing a variety of information on Geogra- 

phy, History, Astronomy, &e 
ndon: ¥. de Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
arden: and may be had of all Booksellers. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE PEERAGE IN ONE 
beter ME. 
Just published, pric . 8s. in cloth boards, 
EBRETI’S COMPLE TE PEERAGE of 
p the United ee. Seed GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND. The Twentieth Edit 
Edited by WILLI AM “COUR THOPE, Esq. 

*,* This Edition may be considered au entirely new book, 
every part having been scrupulously corrected afier the most 
diligent inquiry aud research. ‘The Arms are all new ly drawn by 
Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minaic Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ey 
tinct Peerage ts now first added s the Work. 

> Printed for ze oa aud F. Rivington; Longman -_ 

” Ww. T. Cadell; Jon Richardson ; J.) 
hi Sanivon 3 Baldwin — ‘radock; 'S. Bagster; J. hooker 
J. Booth; Hatehard and Sou; R. se holey ; 3 Hamilton and Co. 
Sherwood and Co.: Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; Ww. 
Pickering; E. Lloyd; ‘lV. and W, Boone; Houlston and Son; I 

Templeman; and F. Mason. 





On Gain de 12th, in 2 vols, post Svo. 
HE MAN of HONOUR, 


AND 
THE RECLAIMED. 
By a LADY of RANK. 

“© What is honour? A word, What is in that word honour? 
What is that honour! Air—atrim reckoning. Who hath it!”?— 
SHAKSPEARY. 

Richard | Brattor, &, New ncthasnasscasbesutaaed 
This day is published, int wok post 8 
N INQUIRY into the ANC iENT COR. 
PORATIVE SYSTEM of IRELAND, and SUGGES- 
TIONS for its immediate RESTORATIO S and GENERAL EX- 
TENSION, With au Appendix containing numerous Original 


Documents. 
By PETER GALE, Esq. M.A. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New "Burling ton-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF ‘ZOHR AB, ETC. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

\ YESHA, the MAI D of KARS. 
£ By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 

‘*A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, June si. 

**Atonce interesting as a stor attractive as a vivid pic- 
ture of Oriental scenes.”—Laterary Gazette 

** The interest of this tale never dags.””—Athenenm. 

« An admirable picture of Turkish manuers,”’—Npectator, 

« One of the best novels of the class to which it belongs.” —Adlas, 

Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington street. 


NEW WORKS 
Just ready for publication, by 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F cock x 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POL Irie AL. 
By HENRY L, BULWER, Esq. M.! 
2. 
» 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, AND C cha, 
bety he 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST, 
In those Countries during the Years 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
By George Beunett, Esq. F.L.S. 


3. 

Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait. 
LEITERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO 
SIR HORACE MANN, 

Now first published, Edited by LORD DOVER, 

Who has added Notes and a Memoir of W alpole. 


4. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. past 8vo, 
R@ee&8k iw oO v0 


A ROMANCE. 
5 
By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and at 
the Sugge oper of the Council of the ~ py 7 Society. 
li + bVO. With numerous F os 
VOY AGE. OF H.M.S. CHANT ic LEER, 
Made in the Years 1829-30-31, 
Under a Command of the late Capt. Henry Forster, R.N, F.R.S, 
By W. H. B. Webster, Surgeon of the Vessel. 
6. 
w Edition, in a neat pocket volu 
BIOGR) APHIC AL MEMOIRS OF "ENT it ‘ORDL- 
NARY PAINTERS 
By the Author of ‘ Vathek. 
“(A series of sharp and brijliant satires on the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools—the language is polished and pointed—the sar- 
caem at os at ounce we dee p and delicate. 2”—Quarterly Review, June, 182 


’ 


Now ready, 
7 £e2 5. of I RELAN 
By the Author of § Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ 
CONTE 
1. Death of a Devotee. 
be Priest’s Funeral. 
- Neal Mate 
The Bret I 
“smalt 8vo. with 6 Etchings, by W. H. Brooke. 
: William Currys, jon. and Co. 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


5. The “WMlicit Distiller. 

6. The Dream of a Broken Heart. 

7.Lachlin Murray, and the 
Slessed Caudle. 

7s. 6d. cloth, 

; Simpkin aud Marshall, 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. VIII. 
With Portraits, price 6s. the Third and Concluding Volume 
(with general Index) of the 


ISTORY ofthe REFORMED RELIGION 
in FRANCE, 
By EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

#,* Lasts published, Voix 1. and WL. With’ Roresaine teed 
Rivingtons, St. Paul s Chure hyard, aud Waterloo-place. 
Previous Volumes of the ‘wr Library: 

1. Scripture Biography. . W. Evans, 
M. 4 Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehe a 6s. 
Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le Bas, 
M. ke ee LIF, | vol. 6s.—Abr, CRANMER, 2 vols. Portraits, 12s, 
3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with ay ‘ta and with Human Reason. By P. N, Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
te E HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
the ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION, MATERIALS, 
f ESSeX, with Plans of each Floor, Sections, 
Sleval nd Views ; ~y copies of tie Fresco Pai 
ings, in 16 Plate , imp. 4to. . plain, and 3/, 3s. on India 
piper. Drawn and engraved by, ol under the superintendence 
Ha HB. CLARKE, Architect. 

This building be ing one of the finest specimens of the Domestic 
Architecture of this country, erected about the time of Edward 
the Sixth, and being fully iitustrated, it cannot fail to be con- 
sidered of great practical use both to the Architect and Builder, 

Published for the Author by John Weale, 59, High Holboro, 
(late Taylor’s Architectural Library.) 





TA Nt i price 10s. 6d. illustrated by 174 Fi 
AL of MINERALOGY, con. 


oo an the more recent Discoveries i 
Kingao mm, 4 0 the Mineral 


By ROBERT ALLAN, Esq. F.R.S.E. M.G.S.L. &e, 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longmar and ( ‘0. London, 


“and edition, enlarged and corrected, i in post 8vo. wo. price Ts. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental E poeta 
ANDREW COMBE, 
Fellow of the Royal College of ectas of Edinburgh, 
A. aud C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London, 





BYRON’S GRAVE. 
rice Two Shillings and Sixpenc 
YRON TANA, The OPIN IONS of LORD 
BYRON on Men, Manners, and Things; with the PARISH 
CLERK’s ALBUM, kept at his Burial-place, Hucknall Torkard, 
Llustiated by Wood-cuts. 
London: ‘Hamilton, Adame, | and Co. » israetners “row. 
This day is published, l2mo. price 3s. 6d. 
EMOIR of the Rev. GORDON. HALL, 
-M., one of the first Missionaries of the America 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Bom 
By HORATIO BARDWELL 
Glasgow: Peter Sinclair ; and Senphle: and Marshall, London. 


HE COTTAGER’S MON {THLY 
VISITOR, New Series, embellished with Wood-cuts, 
price 4d. each Number. 
The First Part, or Half Volume, for the present vear (1834), 
is oe — ed, price 2s, sewed ina still cover; or 2s, 6d, haif. 
sd ad 


i * preceding Volumes, for the Years 1821 to 1832, may be 
had, in boards, price 6s.; or half-bound, 6s. 6d. eacn; and any 
single Number, at 6d.: also for the Year 1833, New Seriex, 
price 4s. boards, or 4s, éd. half-bound ; or in Two Parts, price 
2s. each, sewed, or 2s. 6d. half- bound. 

Printed for J.G. and F, ‘tiie St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. ‘ 





~ Sut published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. 6d. boards, 
NGLISt SCENES, and 
ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ; or, Sketches and Traits in 
the Niveteenth Century. 

Phese volumes present so real and uncoloured a picture of 
soc nae that we can hardly believe their characters to be ima- 
ginar v.”"—Lit, Gaz. 

“This is a very clever and highly entertaining work.”— 
Observer. 

** These sketches particularly recommend themselves to our 
notice from their sound moral character. They are true to nature 
and to society,” —Naval Gazette. 

cam, Elder, and co. Cornhill. 


Int large ond closely printed vol. 2ts. 3 22s. Ds. 6d. bound, 
TEEL’S SHIPMASTER’ $ "ASSISTANT, 
KJ and OWNER’S MANUAL; containing General and Lega 
Juformation necessary for Persons connected with Mercantile 
Atiairs, 2st edition, newly arranged and corrected to 1833-4, by 
J. STIREMAN, Custom: Howse Agent, London, With Tavles of 
Weights, Measure Ps, Monies, &e. by Dr. KELLY 
London: Longman, Ree + Orme , Brown, Green, and Longman. 


HIGH LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
HE COURT JOURNAL of this day ex- 


hibits the first of a Series of Papers illustrative of the 
otry Life of the Higher Classes, containing Sketches of re- 
arkable Personages, and Dial jogues bearing upon the Evevts 
of the Day.—This Journal having been unrivalled in public fa- 
your, as a Record of Manners, Literature, Art, and Fashion, pos- 
sessing exclusive sources of information and interest, will be 
found particolarly acceptable, at this season of the year, to 
residents in the country, — it is sent by the Booksellers and 

Newsvenders free of postag 
Published for Henry C 2 dl by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, 
c atherine-stre et, Str and. 

In 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
r 
OVUS GRACORU uM “EPIGR AMMA- 
. TUMet POEMATWN DELECTUS; cum Nova Versione 
et Notis. 
Opera THOM © JOHNSON, AM. 

In Usam Schole arcane Ed nova, recognita, et prioribus 


latior, 
Etone : Excudebat E. Williams, apud quem veneunt. 
Veneunt etiam Londini apud J. G. et F. Rivington; G.B. 
Whittaker et Socios : Simpkin et Marshall ; Longman et Socios; 
J. Dencen ; S. Poole ; et F. Houlston. 


Thisday, second edition, Is. 


LAVIS BOTANICA.—A KEY to the 
) STUDY of BOTANY, on the System arranged by LIN- 

N-LUS ; beautifally printed on tinted paper. 24mo. 

“ Our young friends who wish to be acquainted with this pleas- 
ing science, cannot do better than commit every word of this 
book to memory, Having done this, they will no longer com- 
plain of Botany as a dry study.”"—Family Magazine, Aug. 1834. 

The Father’s Book: Suggestions for the Go- 
vernment and Instruction of Younz. Children on Christian Prin- 
ciples. y Theodore Dwight, Jun., of New York, 18mo. 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

London: Edmund Fry, Beondediec. 





DEPOT 7 AMERICAN PUBL ICATIONS, 
» RED LION-SQUARE, 
Just published, in 12mo. extra cloth, price 5s. 
a KETCHES, by Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 
iS “* Mrs, Bato d iathe Mrs. Trimmer of the United States. 
It will do good wherever it is read.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 
In 12m0. with Engravings, price 6s. 6d, bound, 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. By Edward Robinson, D.D. of 
Audover. 

In 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s, 6d. 

Evidences of Christianity ; or, Uncle Philip's 
——w with the Children about the Truth of the Christian 

eligion. 
* One of the many excellent volumes which have come across 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic.”—Athenaum. 
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HE PARISH BEADLE, 


After WILKIE. 
Most exquisitely engraved iv line by Raimbach, 


Frist, * 2s.; Proots, 44. 4s.; India Prools, 6/. 6s.; before 


lette so et 
6, Pall Mall Ie a 7 
ATORTH AMERICAN 


No. LXXXIV. for JULY, price 6s. sewed. 
Contents: |. Life of Schilieril. 


1X. Origin and Character of the ola Parties—New Publications, 
Richard James Kennett, 
coln’s Lun Fields. 


THE CHEAPES SCHOOL 
o, price 12s. half bound, 








HITTAKER'S SCHOOL ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in hein 4 coloured Maps. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 


REVIEW, 
Philosophy of History— 
1, Roman Literature—tV. Usury and the Usury Laws—V. Free 
Cities of Flanders—V1. Crabbe’s Life and Writings—VIT. Helen, 
by Mise Edgeworth—VIIL. Miss Peabody’s Key to History— 


No. 59, Great Queen-street, Lin- 


ATLAS. os 





On the Ist of _ was published, price 5s. Vol. VII. of 


' HE IFE and 


POEMS of 





= ee GEORGE CRABBE, 
_John Marray, Albemarie-street. 
ee 
THE TOU RIST IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

On Weduesday next, in one pocket volume, post Svo. containin 
760 closely rinted pages, accompanied by a most elaborate an 
complete: ‘Pravelling Map of Scotland, engraved by Mr. J, 
Arrowsmith, 

GUIDE TO THE 
IGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND. 
By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness, 
Jotn Murray, Atbemarle street. 








eiedmeanae 
This day is pubiished, in 12 20, price 6s. 6d, in boards, 
ERMONS, preached in the Parish Church 
of Rugelev, in the County of Staffo 
By the Rev. ROBERT CLE RKE ‘bu RTON, M.A. 
Curate of Brasted, Kew 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churebyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mail. SD fe aS 
This day is published, in pos t 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 
UDGE NOT; a Poem on Christian Charity. 
With Minor Poems, Odes, &e. 
By EDMUND PEEL. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall, — 


“On » Monday, Aug. 18, published, i in3v vols, post 8vo, 
1, COURT ‘of SIGISMUND AUGUS- 
TUS; or, POLAND in the SIXTEEN’ TH CEN TURY. 
By ALEXANDER BRONIKOWS 
Done into English by a Potish Rerucer. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


in bv. price 9s. = sm. boards, the Third Part, (containing 
e Act 2 Coriuthians,) ot 
HE NEW T EST: AMENT: with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. - 
By the Rev. CHARLES ——— ESTONE, M.A. 
r shire, 
ent it has been the chief 
object of the Editor to furnish F es with an Exposition tor 
duly Reading. ‘The Seriptare is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
as to demand of the reader no previous study or attention, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, P sll Malt. 
é Of whom may be had, 
The First Volume, (containing the Four 
Gospels, ) ) price 18s. in cloth bds., or in Two ro price 9s. each, 
























The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 


SSAYS designed to afford C HRISTL AN 
ENCOURAGEMENT and CONSOL ‘crn 
By JOHN SHEPPARD. 
By the same Author, 
Thoughts chietly designed as preparative or 
Persuasive t» Private Devotion. Sixth edi ition, 12mo. 6s. And, 
The Divine Origin of C hristianity, deduced 
from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the 
authenticity of Seripture, 2 vols. 12me. 14s. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

In 12me, with 68 Views of the most Remarkable Places in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Globe, and 12 Maps, engraved on steel by 
Starling, price 6s. 6d. bound and lewe red, 

HE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; containing an 
wecurate and interesting Description of ail C ountries a States 
inthe known world, with some Account of the vers, and 
Customs, aud Produc tious, with Historical Metlouss rs which 
added Quest for F 


are 
By GEORGE ROBERTS. 
“a A new edition. 

The plan of this work is ingenious and original : the general 
elements of geographical science are first detailed in clear and 
Simple languige—the student is then instructed in the physical 
‘aspect of the globe, the system of its mountains, rivers, declivi- 
tes, Ae., the © fleets of these on climate, and the geographical 
dwtribation of animals: the politic al divisions of states are com- 

ned with the history of their formation; and in order that 
fach stite may be viewed as a whole » the colonial dependencies, 
om in different parts of the glove, are treated as provinces 


the rating couniry, and classed woder its name, 
Parture frou | 








This de- 
the natural order gives the work unity as a system 


. Political geozraphy in connexion with history. The book is 
ine several maps and engravings iu a superior style.” 
an 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Epi Of whom may be had, 
pitome of Classical Geography, with Histo- 
eee of the most celebrated Nations, xc. By W. C. 
hyo -A, with Nine Maps, engraved by Sidney Hall, 12mo. 


Lizars’ Modern and Ancient Atlas, in 36 


The New Edition of 
UY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
ANCIENT and een RN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GENERAL LITERA 
is dnecereted wi 
A CHART of the jae Hs and LEADING EVENTS of 
ANCIENT HISTOR) 

This book can now oy recommended to Teachers as the most 
useful and the most practical work ever published for the use of 
Schools, Price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Peblishers of ail Mr. Guy’s 
popular School Books. 





L ABRARY oF U ‘SEFU “ ee LEDGE. 
Just published, No. 170 and 


LGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. 


Also FARMER’S SERIES, No. 59 and 60, being BRITISH 
HUSBANDRY, No. 15, and CATTLE, No. 18. 
‘The MAPS, No. 49, containing RUSSIA, Part 3 and 4, 
New editions of the following comp ete W orks, done up in a 
neal canvas binding and = —s 
THE HORSE, price &&«. 
SPAIN and PORTUG:! Ans 78s 
GEOME eH 5s. 





THE CHURCH, 128, 64. 
SELECH WOGRAPIIIES, 10s 
me ANT se 
ELce, OPTICS, ‘wen. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Voi. 1. 8s. 

Ditto, Vol. HL. los. 6d. 

COMMERCE, bv M'Culloch, 2s, 





Loudou: Baldwin and C dant Paternoster-row. 
NEW er. = heme oer GRAMMAR, 
(THE COMPLETE, 1. ALI AN N MASTER: 


— the best and easiest Reles for attaining that 
Language. ‘Yo which are added, an Introduction to Italian Ver- 
sification; Extracts from the ltalian Poets, xc. &c. The whole 
properly accented, to facilitate the Pronunciation of Learners. 

By Signor VENERON 
A New Edition, carefully revised, corrected, and improved, by 
RONNA, 


London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co, 
J. Booker: J. Dancin; Hamilton and Co.; J. Souter; Dalaa 
and Co. 


; Simpkin and Marshall; and J. W acey. 








SPANISH | AND ENGLISH DICT IONARY. 
a pocket volume, price 8s. bound, 
picr ION ARY of the SPANISH and 

ENG -_ pte compiled from the 

EUMAN and BARETTI. 
f~ English—Spanish. 
Priv uted for Lougman and Co, 3, Baldwin and Co, : 
Dati uu and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; ‘ot Parbury aud Co.; Simpkin and Co.; 
Cowie and ¢ . Bain; E. Hodgson ; lavnard; T. and W, 
Booue ; Smith and Co, ; ; Houlton and Son: H. Bohn; &. Fel- 
lowes; Richter and € 0. .; J. Wacey; and G, aud J. Robinson, 
Liverpool, 


last im- 
In Two Parts: 





y inate: 
T. Cadell; 









SIR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Published this day, uniform tow ddg POETRY and WAVERLEY 
NO 


shi WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 
Volume the Fourth. 

contains the celebrated MEMOIRS of HENRY 
c HARLOT TE nD, DE SIR beri PH SADLE . 





Ke, 

The | Miaebasions, PORTRAIT. of HENRY MACKENZIE, ard 
SCENE by Atian, from Julia de Roubigne, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburg sh; Whittaker and Co. Loudon; and 

all Booksellers. Of whour may be had, 


Vol. I. Containing Lite of Swift. 
II. Life of Dryden. 
III. Lives of Novelists, Vol. I. 





Also, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, in 
12 vols. 
Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
Congleton of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo, 12m0. and nN 
Waverley Novels, N 
Captain Basil 


Series. New Edition. 


Yew Issue, Vol. 44. 


Hall's Fragments, Third 


Cc HEAP Lit ERA’ TU RE, .IN WEEKLY NU MBERS. 
ERCY ANECDOTES, No. I. price 2d. 
with a Portrait of Mr. Wilberforce, and engraved Title. 
Cumberland’s Portrait Gallery, No. 1. price dd. 
with Portraits of General Lafayette and Shakspeare. 
Chaucer's Canterbury ‘Tales, No. 1. price 3d. 
with a Portrait of Chaucer, and a Vignette Title. 
Berger’s Edition of Hume and Smollett’s 
England, No. I. price 2d. with a fine Portrait of the King. 
Ireland's Lite of Napoleon, No. I. price 1s. 
with a coloured Plate of Napoleon in his Coronation Robes. 
The Cedar Chest; a Drama, price 6d. with a 
fine Portrait of Mr. Almar in the Character of Carnaby. 
Cumberland’s Theatrical Illustrations, No. I. 


pri ~ with a fine Portrait of Miss Phillips, and 6 Scenic Eu- 


ria 
pre TCahetanl. Camden New Town, Sold by G. 
sate and T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





Berger, 








OY ‘AL EXT RAC r OF FLOW E RS. — 

The extraordinary circulation of the above article, and 
its very general adoption by the first ranks of Fashion, at the 
Toiletie and in the Drawing-room, bave stimulated the Pro- 
priciors in an endeavour to render it, in delicacy of scent and 
fragranee, equal, if not superior, to any de-cription of Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. It is distilled from a combination of 
Flowers, selected for their excelling sweetness aud aromatic pro- 
perties, when those Flowers are in their fullest vigour,—Manu- 
factured and sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Per- 
fumers to the Royal Family, 35, New Bond-street, in Bottles of 
15s., 85., 5s., and Ss. 6d, 











The PERSIAN BOUQUET is also recommended to the notice 
of the Nobility and Gentry, as @ pleasing, very powerful, and 





"yal to, Maps, with an Index, price 21s, full coloured, 





durable Periume, 


Royal Exchange ; No. 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, Es \; =e Esdaile, Esq 
John Barrow, Faq. F-RS Sir T. F. Fre manele. , M.P, 
Samuei Bosanquet, my ¥. R.S. yoked Halford, E 
Col, W. Bodycott Davis | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Ww. yl Keith Douglas, Esq. | Peter Reierson, Esq. 
F.R. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
t ‘ae. Sir ee Hyde | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
East, Bart. F.R.S. | M. 
Neil Ben). Esimoustone, Esq. | | Sie William Young, Bart. 








Anditors. 
Samuel Anderson, Exq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregeon, ese 
Physician—James Bartlet M.D. 
Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 
All persons assured i 





his Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without paymeut of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

‘he Assured participate in Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies eflected for the whole term of lite, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in reduction of future annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, (o be expressed in writing, when 
effecting the assurance. 

Every holder of a Policy of 10001, or upwards, for the whole 
term of Life, may (afier two aunual payments) attend aud vole 
at all General Meeting» 

Claims are paid within Three Months after proof of the death 
of the party. 





SEPTENNIAL 
The following Tabie shows the Additions made to Policies for 


£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. 


BONUS. 











Date of aaa | Age wheu! Additions to Sums 











Assured, 
3ist December, 1824) eo £251 0 10 
- Dito .. 338 19 2 
+ Ditto .. 444i 8 
+» Ditto .. 42415 10 
. - 433 15 0 
- .. 447 10 O 





| ee a oe 
Dito .. | ..50.. | 571 5 0 





Policies for a smaller amount than 5000/, participated in the 


same proportion. 


IMPERIAL PETROSIAN TABLES. 
OHN THURSTON gratefuily acknowledges 
e the liberal patrouage conferred upon him during a long 
series of years, aud again oflers to the Nobility and Gentry a 
further improvement upon those Billiard Tables which were 
considered to have attained the acme Fs perfection. 

As the reselt of ay experiments, J.T. has the satisfaction to 
announce that he has ready for ent hag a beautiful specimen 
of a Billiord Table; in which a petrows stratification has 
been substituted for the metailic and other surfaces hitherto in 
use; the superiority of these Tables consists in the exquisite 
smoothuess of the bed or surface, the unrivalled elasticity of 
the cushious—the frame being self-adjusting—and the whole 
reduced to mathematical precision. 
Unlike the metallic and other table. this invention will re- 
main uuaflected by weather, and will consequently staud a y 

climate. It is alo preferable to the metallic table, since i 
litle more than half its weight. It offers an additional Foc 
tage in point of expense, being but a trifle in advance upon 
tables in ordinary use, and far more durable. 

luspection of the above is invited at the Factory and Ware- 
rooms of J, Thurston, Manufacturer, by appointment, to His 
Majesty, 14, Catherine-sireet, Strand, London. 

Just published, 2nd edition of 


Mingaud’s Billiards, translated from the 
French. 














_PRESE RVATION Or LIF E. AND. PROPERT Y. 
READ begs leave to call the attention of 
the Public to his New Improven PATENT HYDRAU- 
LIC MACHINE, the valeular arrangement of which is entirely 
new, and not liable to be out of repair; if standing by for six 
mouths, it may be brought into action in five minutes. As a 
LOCAL FIRE-ENGINE it is so portable, that it may be kept in 
a closet, passage, or siaircase, and may be conveyed to any part 
of the house by one person, aud if charged with water, may be 
brought to act on a fire m one minute, Made to order of any 
dimensions. It is well adapted for all Horticultural petposes, 
ay be seen and proved at the l’ateutee’s Repository, No. 35, 
Re gent C oes, f Pice jcaailty. 


GLASGOW LOTTERY. 
WIFT and Co. inform their Friends, the 
Public, that THunspay, the 28th of THis Monrn, is 
peremptorily fixed by the w Cowmissiouers for the draw- 


a 
mg of their last and only remaining Lottery. The fortunate 
Purchasers have the option of recciving the value of the Prizes 








a (which consist of Freehold Lands and Houses) in Money as soon 


as drawn, deducting only five per cent, on those above 1udl. to 
cover the risk and expense of selling the Property. 

THE SCHEME CONTAINS 
LicceccecOle.o.00£16,000, +ee£16,000 
! . 40,000 








pase: NT PRIC ‘ES. 
Ticket.. ° 


-£1313 0 






ah ith... peanseniieg 18 6 
Sixteenth ...... 019 6 
SWIFT and Co.'s Offices are, No. 19, Cornhill, facing the 

55, Regent Circus, Oxford-street; 
davmarket, corner of Coventry-street ; 
5,0001. 2,000/. &c. &c. were recently sold, and the Money paid 








with the punctuality that has distinguished the Firm of SWIFT 





and Co. for nearly forty years, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








HENRY G. BOHN, 





‘No. 4, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


Has just purchased, from the Executors of the late Rev. Dr. Parr, all the unsold Copies of the following valuable Work, which he is now enabled to reduce from the 
, published price of sEVEN GUINEAS, to the extraordinary low sum of 


TWO GUINEAS AND A HALF. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL PARR, L.L.D. 


PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S, CURATE OF HATTON, &c. 


COMPREHENDING HIS NUMEROUS SERMONS AND DISCOURSES; LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MEN oF 
HIS TIME; ENGLISH AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS; CRITICAL WORKS; REMARKS ON FOX’S HISTORY OF JAMES II.; CHARACTER OF FOX, ESSAY ON WHIGS ayp 
TORIES; CONTROVERSIES WITH MILNER, BISHOP HURD, COMBE, ETC.; LETTER TO THE DISSENTERS OF BIRMINGHAM; THE ELEGANT LATIN PREFACE 79 


BELLENDENUS; ENGLISH PREFACES; NOTES ON POLITICS; JURISPRUDENCE, AND MCRALS, ETC. £TC. ETC. 


WITH MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, BY DR. JOHN JOHNSTONE, OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Eight very stout volumes, 8vo. (averaging 700 pages each), with Three fine Portraits; neatly boarded, 2l. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Lire, written by his old and intimate friend, Dr. Johnstone, of Birmingham, is generally accounted a very interesting and 





I piece of Biography, and hag 


been justly characterized as a ‘“ Portrait of Parr, drawn by the hand of a master, who has transfused the life, light, and mind of the original into his own accurate 


representation.” 


Tue Sermons, about sixty in number, are among the most verful 
viz.: the Spital Sermon; two Norwich Sermons ; the ‘Truth of Christianity ; 


powerful and effective compositions in the English language. A few only have before appeared in print, 
iscourse on Education; Sermon before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in 1800; and Fast 


Sermons, preached in 1781 and 1804: all of which had become extremely scarce, and before they were republished in this collection, found ready purchasers at three or 


four times their original price. 


Tux Inscriptions are regarded as models of their kind, and will be found very useful to all who have occasion for this species of composition, as scarcely any good 





examples of mo 
Tue Latin, CRITICAL, AND 
language.” 7 
Tue CorresPponDeENce, which ¢ 


tr tert ad. 
a 


ntal p logy are to be found in the classical writers. 
with an extensive sale, especially among schoolmasters. " mS . 
Mssonahanacvs Works have been designated “as valuable a body of classical criticism and profound remarks as can be found in any 


Indeed, it has been suggested that this portion, printed in a separate volume, would meet 


ble portion of the Works, comprehends a large number of very interesting Letters to and from the most eminent 





persons of the age, among whom may be cited— 


The Dukes of Sussex, Bedford, Devonshire ;—Lords Hertford, Lansdowne, Dartmouth, Donoughmo 
Archbishops Magee aud Howley ;—Utshops Bathurst, Bennett, Biomiieid, Copieston, Huntingiord, Hurd, K Le 
Sir William Jones, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Samuel Romilly, Rigot Hon. G. Canning, C. J. Fox, Tierney, w.w indham > ac 
E. D, Clarke, Ingram, Rees, Routh, Raine, Heath, Symmons, Thackeray, H.J. Vodd, Feliowes;—Jerem Bentham, 
Payne Knight, Walter Landor, E, Malone, T. J. Mathias, T. Moore, S. Rogers, W. Roscoe, W. Seward, Geo. Steevens, Jno, Tweddell;— 


Wrangham ;—Professors Daizell, Dunbar, Malthus, Monk ;— 
E. H. Barker, Jas. Boxweil, Edgeworth, H. Haliam 


tors Askew, Burney, 


Rev. H. Kett, T. Kidd, T. Rennell, 1. H. Scott, Jas. Tate, T. Tyrwhitt, Gilbert Waketeld, 
¢ following Correspondents were Pupils of Dr. Parr :—The Bishop of Meath, Bishop of Chichester, Chancellor Legge, Sir W. Gell, Dr. Davy, Archdeacon Goddard, W. Lowndes, W. Beloe, 


Th 
T. Maurice, RK. B. Sheridan. 


ARCHDEACON BUTLER. 

“ His learning was the most profound, and, I may add, the 
Most varied anu extensive, of any man of his age. He combined 
in himeelt a rare and happy union of qualities that are sekiom 
compatible with each other: quick perception and sound judg- 
Went, retentive memory aud vivid imagination, unwearied assi- 
deity and accurate research, ‘The stores which he could pour 
forth on every subject of literature, were perfectly inexhanstible, 
As a classical scholar he was supreme—deeply versed listory, 
expecially that of bis own country ; in Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy not to be excelled; in Theology he had read more 
extensively and thought more deeply than most of those who 
claim the highest literary fame in that department. He has lett 
achasm in the literature of his couutry which none of us shall 
ever see filled up.” 


DR. NATHANIEL FORSTER, 
“Dr. Pare’s Sermons are above all praise. Such command and 
energy of language [ never saw in any otver writer; such depth, 
aud, at the same time, extent of thought, in very few.” 


BISHOP HUNTINGFORD. 
“* Dr. Parr’s Discourses are in matter deep and pregnant, in 
vent liberai and hamane, iu language vigorous aud ¢ner- 


DUGALD STEWART. 

** Philopatris Varvicensis (i.e. Dr, Parr) has afforded me more 
pleasure and instruction than any book which § have read tor 
years, What Mr, Addison says of the writings of Plato and Cicero 
may with equal truth be applied to the first volume and the whole 
of the notes contained in the second, * That it is impossible to 
read a page without being a better and a greater man for it.’ To 
that splendid display of learning aud eloquence which so re- 
markably distinguish ail his writings, this work superadds a great 
number of the deepest and most refined retlections, both on in- 
tellectual and moral character, aud manv suggestions eq 
enlightened and bentvoleut on some of the most i: 
pcr of legistation. ‘To myself it gave no small pi 

nd various conclusions towards which € had been pointing im- 
perfectly in the course of my own private studies, confirmed by 
the reasonings aud sanctioned by the authority of such a name.” 


WARTON, 

** Tom Warton professed to Dr. Routh, that, if he were called 
upon to point out some of the finest sentences in English prose, 
he should quote Parr’s Preface and Dedication of the Warburto- 
nian Tracts. ‘There is no equal quantity of tine writing i 
same quantity of any other composition; nor from which ed 
selection of phrases, strong expressions, bitter allusions, sarcastic 
turns, aod happy illustrations, can be more frequently quoted.” 
—Parriana. 

MISS SEWARD. 

“In strength of thonght, in promp and plent of 
allusion, in wit aud humour, in that high-coloured eloquence 
which results trom poetic imagination, there is a very siriking 
similarity between Parr and Johnson.” 


DR. WARNER. 

“*The giant-strength of his intellect—the unparalleled exuber- 
ance of his wind—te profundity and comprehensiveness of hi 
knowledge—the generons beatings of his heart—his scriptural 
piety and evangelical charity—constituted one of those exalted 
characters, at once to be admired and bel-ved, which, like the 
oasis of the Arabian deserts, form rare but refreshing spots of 
Lrightuess and joy in the wilderness of the moral world.” 


DR. JOHNSTONE, 


“ Eloquent, unrivalled in Latin composition, forcible in deli- 
neation of character, more than any other composition of the 











LITERARY TESTIMONIALS. 


age, and exuberant in learning, is the Preface to Bellendenus; 
aud so nicely worked is the picture, so well blended are the 
colours, and so richly adorned with beautiful wreaths of foliage, 
and flowers of learned quotation, that this production of bis peu 
will be handed down to posterity.”” 

“* Among the writings of Dr, Parr, none have been so much 
sought for as his monumental or tabular or biblical inscriptions ; 
and in no part of learning has bis supremacy been more fully 
acknowledged.” 


THOMAS MOORE, 
“That distinguished scholar, Dr. Parr, who, to the masay 
erudition of a former age, joined all the tree aud enlightened 
intelligence of the present.’’—Life of Sheridan. 


T. J. MATHIAS, 
“ Dr. Parr’s splendid and astonishing Dedication to the War- 
burtonian Tracts.”’— Pursuils of Literature. 


DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE, 

“*Tt is impossible to read the writings of Dr. Parr without 
being struck with admiration at historce of inteliect. His praixe 
of Burke is fine, and of Porson transcendental. His character of 
Horace, iv his strictures on Combe, is exquisitely finished ; and 
what be alleges in defence of verbal criticism in general, and 
says of Bentley in particular, towers into traascendeut excellence.” 


C, BUTLER’S REMINISCENCES. 

“ He was profoundly read in History, Morals, Legislation, and 
Divinity; with all the minute and iitustrative farts connected 
with the forms aud doctrines of the Charch he was intimately and 
accurately acquainted ; aud of the old school of learning he might 
be considered one of the few sarviving devotees, Whoever shall 
hereafter attain the deepest classical erudiiion, and the most 
comprehensive practical exscelience, need not think his learuing 
or bis piety undervalued when jaid iv the balance with that of 
Dr. Parr.” 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
“* His sketches of character are vivid, bold, comprehensive, 
discriminative—the portraits, in short, of a superior arust.” 


** Who, after reading passages like these (Character of Beutley, 
vol. i. p. 100), where Pare kindles with his subject, and throws 
his noble offering on the tomos of the mighty dead, can be in- 
sensible to the spell of thie great Masterof Language? [tis here, 
indeed, that Parr never disappoints us.’’ 

** Of the Latin Preface to Bellendenus, there can be but one 
{ @pinion—it is the work of a scholar, profeund in grammar, 

boundiess in acquiremegt, prompt in its application.” 


“ His Serious Address to the Dissenters of Birmingham, is one 
of ae the calmest, and purest of all Parr’s iiterary pro- 
ducii@ts. he is liberal without being latitudinarian; it conciliates 
Witho@s gompromise ; it advises without dictation.” 

** Hie Sermons deal less in the solution of what is difficult in 
letter than of what is difficult in the scheme of Revelation—wey 
are more devoted to the coutemplstion of God’s works and ways 
in the gross than in the detail, 
in some; bat in many more (in the best sense of the word) 
the philosopher; the moralist prevails everywhere over the 
textuary. Many are expositions of scripture histories, wherein 
the motive of the agent, the morality of the action, and the 
practical lesson to be drawn from it, are followed out with great 
sagacity, and, where the case admits, with great feeling, Such 
is the se non the Man of God sent from Judah to Bethel ;’ 
such are the second and third sermons ‘On Conscienve ;’ 
the cases of Joseph's Brethren, of i, of David, 
of Judas, aud of Herot the Tetrarch,—all couscience-stricheu 
offenders—are investigated in ample detail, and by a very skilful 
anatomist of the human heart.” 





re, Russell, Shrewsbury, Stanhope, Bathurst, Erskine, Grenville, Holland, She 
Kave, Law, Lowth, Maltby, Parsons. Tomiine ;—Sir Francis Burdett, 8 W 
Ph. Y t 


‘Vhe Critic may certainly be seen | 





ip Fra 
ork ;—Archdeacons Butler, Dip rong Nene’ 


“* His Epitaphs in Latin prove that this unaccommodating lan- 
guage was perfectly ductile under his bands; for he who cao 
subdue it to such a purpose, can subdue it to anything.” 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

“* Dr. Parr has written many Sermons, but he ofien preached 
extempore ; and it must be unnecessary to say, that the ardour 
of his temper, the fulness of his knowledge, and the strength of 
bis understanding, always readily supplied hia with matter, per- 
tinent, forcitie, and abundant. His views were most compre- 
hensive, bis arguments most acute; his diction correct without 
stiffness, and his imagery splendid without glare.” 


“« His * Discourse on the late Fast,’ although published anony- 
mously, had a very rapid sale, the edition veins exhausted in two 
mouths, and at present it is a work of extraordinary rarity. Of 
his * Discourse on Education, aud on the Plans pursued in Cha 
rity Schools,’ an impression of one thousand copies was sold ina 
very short tt itis an able and masterly argument for popular 
education and improvement, and had the distinguished merit of 
being one of the first publications which concentrated public at- 
tention on the all-important subject of the moral aud inteilectual 
improvement of the people.” 

** His Latin Preface to Bellendenus, in which he introduces 
the characters of Burke, Fox, and Lord North, is, perhaps, the 
most successful of all modern imitations of Cicero, and would 
have commanded admiration iu the purest ages of Roman liters 
tore. The taste and character of the composition, and the singular 
discrimination in the portraits, created an extraordinary seusa- 
tion in the literary and political worid.” 


“ Of his Latin Epitaphs he may be justly proud. Amongst the 
most approved are those to the memory of Ed, Gibbon, Sir John 
Moore, Dr. Samuel Johuson (in St. Paul’s Cathedral), Dr. Reine, 
Dr. Barney (in Westminster Abbey), Ed. Burke, awl C.J. Fox; 
they are all written with great force and elegance of diction. 


FROM VARIOUS MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 

“TL have studied, withsome degree of atteution, the genius 
gradual history of the English language, aw NOt hesitate to 
say that by Johnsou and ar it bas been brought to its present 
high state of perfection, Jonnson, at times, astounds by his awial 
solemnitv—Parr captivates, delights, enraptures his reader by 
sudden bursts of heavenly selendour, never before be 
mortal eye. In the style of Pate there is 9 greater variety 

naliiv; he has twisted our language into an endless diversity 
of fascinating delusions; bertras made it express more thau ever 
Johnson did.” 

“Few men have ever known so much—fewer still have ever 
expressed themselves so well.’’ 

“ Perhaps a moré valouige body of classics) criticism and pre- 
found pemmarie cannot be found in any language than Part’sCn- 
ticism on Combe’s Horace.” 


FROM THE ‘ PUBLIC CHARACTERS.’ 

“* Never, perhaps, was the literary world more surprised and 
delignted than by the wit, eloquence, and genius, that shone forth 
in tiose very wouderful Compositions, the Prefaces to the War- 
hurtonian Tracts, of which it is no exaggerated praise to nay, that 
they unite the elegance of Addisou, aud the accuracy of —_ 
to the strength and gravity of Jobuson, and the sublimity 
Burke ; that they at once amuse, instruct, and admonish; and 
that benevolence was never more Conspicoous, nor caudour were 
complete, thau is displayed by the writer in ali that concer 
Jortin, Leland, and even Warburton.” 

** Yo do justice to such a character as that of Dr. Sam. Parr—to 
mark the extent of his erudition, to describe the powers ot bis 
quence, lo sow the vast meznilude of him genius, but, above all, 
to praise his virtues as they deserve, is a task that we reluctaully 
resigu to some future biographer.” 





London: J. Hotmns, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the 


ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
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